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Both spring drive model 
No. 6 and electric drive 
model No. 33 Calcula- 
graphs were designed 
specifically for telephone 
toll central office service. 


Model 6 


Year after year these dependable instruments con- 
tinue to be used for furnishing the essential time 
data for charging long distance calls. They furnish 
the net used time accurately, are simple of opera- 
tion and have proved reliable for a service that 
requires the utmost in performance. 
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SERVICE 


This is the story of the success of the Griggs 
County Telephone Company of Cooperstown, 
North Dakota. 

Like hundreds and hundreds of other success 
stories recorded at Kellogg, this company 
simply made use of the fundamental business 
— with which it was endowed. To these 

asic qualities of initiative, foresight and good 
business judgment, the H. A. Brown family 
added months of hard work. 

Time and obsolescence, acting together, 
posed a series of problems which the telephone 
company determined to solve through the in- 
stallation of a completely modernized system. 
It enlisted the personnel, experience and the 
broad facilities and engineering ability of the 
Kellogg Company. Working co-operatively, 
with a complete, collective knowledge of all 
phases of the telephone business, a new system 
for The Griggs County properties was devised 
and installed. 

Because of specific problems of the area, 
several innovations were incorporated in the 
equipment which assured a most efficient plant, 
economically operated, to give the highest 
grade of service. The subscribers in the Griggs 
County area quickly recognized the telephone 
improvement as a great civic benefit and freely 
expressed their appreciation of the time, effort 
and money the company spent in providing 
new, dependable, 24-hour service. 

Here's what Mr. H. A. Brown says about his 
modern system and Relaymatic Switchboard: 
"The equipment has given satisfaction beyond 
what you claimed for it. . . . Our customers are 
well pleased with the service they are now 
getting. . . . Binford equipment is now going 
through its fifth winter in a building without 
heat, with temperatures in the room as low as 
25° below zero! ... We recommend your 
Kellogg ‘treatment’ to our brother telephone 
companies.’ 





KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD 
& SUPPLY COMPANY 





6650 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EXPERIENCE: 48 YEARS 


Jay Houghtaling, Kellogg Field Service Representa- 
tive in Minnesota, North and South Dakotas, has been 
engaged in telephone work since 1897. Such a wealth 
of experience naturally provides him with the "know- 
how" to help telephone people develop successful 
solutions of their problems. In addition, he is backed 
by the great resources of the Kellogg Company, and 
the skill of an engineering and manufacturing organi- 
zation that has pioneered many of the telephone 
industry's outstanding developments. 


Mr. Houghtaling typifies a// Kellogg representatives 
and proves again that ''A Kellogg man is first of all a 
telephone man." Actually, Kellogg Field Representa- 
tives can boast an average of approximately 35 years 
of service in the telephone industry. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO REVIEW YOUR SYSTEM 


A modern, efficient and profitable telephone system like 
that described here is not accomplished overnight. It is 
the result of months and years of thorough, sound plan- 
ning. Right now is none too soon to be thinking seriously 
about the system you hope to have after the war. Dis- 
cuss this subject next time your Kellogg Representative 
calls. Let him work with you on your post-war problems, 
even to the extent of drawing up preliminary plans and 
estimates. Such foresight now is sure to pay handsome 
dividends when Victory’s won. 
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SMALL EXCHANGE STRUGGLE 





FOR SURVIVAL 


MATTER which must be de- 
cided early on the planning 


schedule by each of you small 
exchange owners contemplating a pro- 
gram to rebuild and revive your prop- 
erty is whether or not replacement of 
switchboard equipment is to be included 
in the project and, if so, just what type 
of equipment is most suitable for your 
particular situation. 

This is a question which warrants 
the most thorough study and delibera- 
tion, for the decision will have an im- 
portant bearing on your plans pertain- 
ing, among other items, to outside plant 
layout, station equipment, central office 
housing facilities, as well, of course, as 
on the important matter of future per- 
sonnel requirements. Obviously, deter- 
minations in all of these directions 
must be made before it will be possible 
for you to accurately anticipate the ex- 
penditure to be required by the entire 
project and to prepare an estimated 
statement of property valuation and 
of revenues and expenses which will 
enable you to check your present rates 
and to project ‘a revised rate schedule, 
if such is indicated. 


There are a number of factors which 
should guide your decisions, both with 
regard to the need for replacement of 
your switchboard equipment and as to 
the type of equipment to be installed. 
Certain of these factors have to do 
primarily with conditions prevailing in 
each particular situation, while others 
involve conditions or trends which are 
rather general in extent. Let’s set down 
the more important among these fac- 
tors and discuss some of the consid- 
erations related to each. 


(1) Age, adequacy and condition of 
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present equipment. How long has your 
present switchboard been in use? Here 
is a factor which certainly should fig- 
ure in your decision. If you have com- 
paratively new equipment of sufficient 
capacity and in good condition, then 
irrespective of factors which might 
otherwise dictate its replacement, it 
would seem that your best bet is to 
plan your program so as to continue it 
in service, if such is possible. 

However, the long odds are that your 
switchboard is neither new nor even 
relatively so. In fact, it is much more 
probable that it was installed about the 
time of World War I. Based on dis- 
cussions with other telephone men, per- 
sonal observations, and such records 
as are available, it appears that a large 
majority—perhaps as many as nine 
out of 10—of the switchboards in serv- 
ice in the small exchanges with which 
we are concerned, are units which have 
been in use 25 years or more; many 
for as long as 30 or 35 years. How- 
ever well a board of that age may 
have been maintained, it seems a cer- 
tainty that normal wear and deteriora- 
tion of its keys, jacks, cables and other 
functional parts would have had their 
effect on its operation and transmis- 
sion qualities. 

While it is unquestionably true that 
it would be possible in many instances 


to continue switchboards of this classi- 
fication in service for several more 
years, the real question. at issue here 
would seem to be whether it is practical 
and prudent to shape a major rehabili- 
tation program around central office 
equipment which is already a quarter 
of a century or more old. 

(2) The matter of customer satis- 
faction, now and later. No single con- 
sideration should have more bearing on 
your planning than the wishes of those 
who must take your service and pro- 
vide your revenues. They hold the key 
to the success or failure of your bus- 
iness. Does your present switchboard 
enable you to furnish the kind of serv- 
ice they want now and will want in 
the future? Is it the kind of service 
that will attract the new customers you 
must have? 

Unless yours is the exceptional case, 
your present switchboard is a magneto, 
code-ringing system. (More than 90 
per cent of the switchboards serving 
small exchanges, other than those be- 
longing to the larger companies, are 
such.) Whatever may be said for the 
merits of magneto service (and there 
are admittedly many), no operator con- 
sidering this subject can safely ignore 
that “turning the crank” and being sig- 
nalled by “two longs and three shorts” 
are characteristics of magneto opera- 
tion which have come to symbolize tele- 
phone service of another era to most 
Americans. Neither should you over- 
look that this attitude on the part of 
the public stands to become even more 
pronounced and widespread as_ the 
larger operating companies proceed 
with their plans to install modern 


equipment in a great many additional 
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exchanges as soon as restrictions are 
lifted. 

Americans have been educated to de- 
mand the best. There is every reason 
to believe that in the struggle for his 
share of what the consumer has to 
spend in the years ahead, the small 
exchange operator who can offer the 
service features which go along with 
modern switchboard equipment—speed 
of operation, high quality transmission, 
selective ringing, to name only a few— 
will have a distinct advantage. 

(3) Programs also including up- 
ward rate revisions. Whatever the age 
and type of your present switchboard, 
if with it you are able to render your 
subscribers service of reasonable qual- 
ity, you are entitled to a fair schedule 
of rates. It follows that if your present 
rate schedule is inadequate, then you 
should not consider replacement of your 
switchboard as a sole reason of secur- 
ing a schedule of fairer rates. 

However, despite the logic of that 
attitude, there is a phychological angle 
in this regard which warrants recog- 
nition. Other factors being equal, if 
your program is to include an increase 
of rates, you will unquestionably find 
the revision easier of accomplishment 
in conjunction with a replacement of 
your central office equipment. The ex- 
perience of a large number of com- 
panies has been that most subscribers 
will readily accept a rate increase—fre- 
quently even a substantial one—which 
is scheduled along with an equipment 
conversion project. Some companies 
which have employed the subscriber- 
petition method of securing advance 
public approval and support of a new 
rate schedule have secured nearly 
unanimous acceptance when a complete 
change of service was offered. 

(4) Labor cost trends. No factor 
should have greater influence on your 
decisions both as to replacement of 
your switchboard and type of equip- 
ment to be installed than the trend in 
labor costs. The wage rate outlook at 
this time is such that it is hard to see 
how any small exchange, particularly 
those with less than 250 or 300 sub- 
scribers, will be able to provide opera- 
tors for full-time attendance of any 
manual type switchboard. Certainly a 
substantial portion of your exchanges 
do not—and probably could not at any 
rate levels which the traffic would bear 
—have the revenues to allow it. 





The 40-cent per hour minimum phase 
of the Wage & Hour Law became op- 
erative last year. A higher minimum 








Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 

A telephone operator in Berke- 
ley, Calif., heard muffled sounds 
of heavy breathing as she re- 
peated, “‘Number, please?” Mysti- 
fied, she notified police. 

Patrolman J. E. Houston found 
the front door unlocked, walked 
in gingerly and discovered a man 
lying in the room, holding the tele- 
phone receiver. 

The man opened his eyes, 
yawned and muttered: “Did my 
call come through from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.?” 


The sleeper identified himself 
as a tired war worker who had put 
in a long distance call and then 
had dropped into dreamland. 











is now being advocated and seems 
likely of adoption. While it is true that 
most of your exchanges fall in the 
group having less than 500 stations and 
thus your operators are not directly 
subject to the minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hours provisions of the act, the 
law’s effect on the wages which must 
be paid to secure and keep switchboard 
operators at exempted exchanges is 
certain to be nearly as acute. 

What alternative is indicated, then? 
Unless your situation embodies special 
circumstances of greater opposing 
weight, or unless you have a family ar- 
rangement or some other dependable 
source of operators who will work for 
the wages you will be able to pay, the 
substantial weight of this consideration 
on the side of conversion to unattended 
dial equipment cannot be denied. 

(5) Toll operating functions. Pres- 
ent or potential revenues from toll 
operating functions will be a considera- 
tion which should have a bearing on the 
switchboard replacement decision in 
certain instances. 

If you have an arrangement with the 
Bell company or with an Independent 
connecting company whereby you han- 
dle the toll operating functions on calls 
to certain points, it is probable that 
you are receiving a commission for per- 
forming this work in your toll settle- 
ment. If the toll volume which you 
operate is reasonably heavy, as may 
be the case if a nearby city of fair size 
is among the points, this revenue may 
be a substantial item. Whatever this 
toll operating revenue may amount to, 


its loss with the surrender of the tol] 
operating privileges which would re. 
sult if dial equipment were installed, 
is a factor which must be balanced 
against the savings in operators’ wages 
under unattended operation. 

Of course, if your property consists 
of two or more exchanges located fairly 
close together, it may be possible to 
employ unattended dial equipment at 
all but one of the exchanges and still 
retain (or perhaps even increase) any 
toll operating functions you may be 
handling. Such a set-up, probably with 
the dial equipment placed at the smaller 
exchange or exchanges in order to keep 
the equipment cost at a minimum, may 
offer you a most satisfactory operating 
arrangement by allowing the partial 
elimination of operator’s wages without 
sacrifice of an important income source. 


Those are some of the angles which 


relate to the important question of 
small exchange switchboard replace- 
ment. Not for a moment is it sug- 


gested that we have covered all of the 
factors which may have a bearing on 
your decision. Other considerations, 
along with the answers to the several 
questions above, can be found only in 
analysis of each of 
situations. 


your individual 

For example, condition of outside 
plant is an important item if common 
battery equipment, either manual or 
dial, is to be substituted for magneto 
equipment. This is particularly so 
when an exchange has a preponderance 
of long rural lines. An exchange fur- 
nishing switching service for one or 
more associations owning their own 
lines and station equipment has the 
problem of working out satisfactory 
arrangements with those groups if a 
change in type of switchboard is to be 
undertaken. 

As touched on briefly above, the com- 
pany with a group of two or more ex- 
changes may have a situation with 
much different aspects and with alter- 
natives which are not available to 
single unit owners. 

However, by and large, the factors 
we have discussed and those directly 
related to them are among the more 
important basic considerations to which 
each of you will find it worthwhile to 
give careful thought as you face the 
question of what to do about your cen- 
tral office equipment in the plans you 
are shaping for your property’s future. 


>> The entire object of true education is to make people not merely do the right thing, but 
enjoy the right things; not merely industrious, but to love industry; not merely learned, but 
to love knowledge; not merely pure, but to love purity; not merely just, but to hunger and 
thirst after justice.—John Ruskin. 
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FCC RURAL SERVICE REPORT 
Falls Jo Gwe Jrue facts 


By P. M. FERGUSON 


General Manager 


Mankato (Minn.) Citizens Telephone Co. 


OU ARE undoubtedly familiar 
¥ wie, or at least you have heard of, 

the so-called Hill Bill, introduced 
during the closing days of the last 
Congress, the purpose of which is to 
create another alphabetical bureau in 
Washington to be known as the Rural 
Telephone Administration (RTA) and 
modeled along the same lines as the 
Rural Electirfication Administration 
(REA). 

Because of other pressing matters, 
principally the Christmas holidays, the 
bill in question did not get a hearing; 
consequently it died with the outgoing 
Congress, but it did prove to be a 
“robot bomb” in telephone circles. The 
same bill, introduced by the same 
author, Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, 
has been reintroduced in the present 
Congress and will undoubtedly get an 
early hearing and possibly be passed 
into law in some form early this year. 

It is significant that this bill should 
follow so quickly on the heels of a 
report issued by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, entitled “Pre- 
liminary Studies on Some Aspects of 
the Availability of Landline Wire Com- 
munications Service.” 


Briefly let’s take a look at this FCC 
report. It was prepared by the ac- 
counting statistical and tariff depart- 
ment, economic division of the FCC 
and, as the report states, it is based 
on information received from various 
bureaus in Washington such as the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census, Agriculture Department and 
information supplied to the FCC sta- 
tistical experts by the telephone com- 
panies reporting to the commission. 

The first section of the report deals 
with the telegraph service of the na- 
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Veteran Independent reviews reasons for low saturation 
of farm telephones in address before recent Minnesota 
telephone convention, held at St. Paul. 


tion, stressing the fact that the avail- 
ability or coverage of the telegraph 
service of the country is incomplete 
and that many villages and towns are 
without telegraph service. 

The second section of the report deals 
with the availability of rural telephone 
service contrasted with urban telephone 
service and, in a general statement, 
states that while “the total number of 
telephones in the country was expand- 
ing the number of telephones on farms 
was declining sharply” during the pe- 
riod under study, 1920 to 1940, inclusive. 

The report goes on to show by sec- 
tions of the country how the rural tele- 
phone development has decreased for 
the period 1920 to 1940, inclusive, from 
1.2 per cent in the Pacific section to 
as much at 62.1 per cent in the west- 
south central section. The west-north 
central section, which I believe includes 
Minnesota, indicates a loss of 32.5 per 
cent for the period. 

The report indicates the largest losses 
in farm telephones for the period are 
in the southern states, the average for 
the southern districts shown in the re- 
port being 54 per cent with 31 per cent 
for the northern sections shown. 

The report contains a great array of 
figures, all supporting the contention 
of the FCC that the telephone industry 
as a whole has failed to provide tele- 
phone service to the farmer and has 
confined its efforts to the urban centers 
where the telephones have increased 
tremendously over the same period un- 
der study. 


Telephone men generally and, I know 
it is true in Minnesota, have known for 
many years that rural telephone de- 
velopment was not only lagging but 
actually decreasing in some sections of 
Minnesota and particularly was this 
true with regard to the farm mutual 
or cooperative telephone lines—the so- 
called service-station lines—so that the 
report in question, aside from reporting 
what has happened in other states and 
the reasons given by those who com- 
piled the report for the decrease, is 
not of much interest. 


The statements made in the report 
as to the reasons for the decrease in 
rural telephones add up to a scathing 
denunciation of the telephone industry, 
even going so far as to accuse the in- 
dustry of ulterior motives that have 
contributed to the decrease in rural 
telephones. I resent that statement in- 
sofar as Minnesota is concerned. 

The report states, as the primary 
reason rural telephones have decreased, 
that the rates for service have been 
too high and then it goes on to state 
that the Bell System, in order to pre- 
vent the Independents from requesting 
higher toll commissions, encouraged the 
Independents to increase their rural 
rates. 

There are other statements in the 
report that are misleading and not 
based on fact, and interlaced and in 
connection with these statements is a 
comparison with the record the REA has 
made in serving the farmers while tele- 
phone service was decreasing. Yes, and 
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tucked in the back of the report there 
is an Appendix A, entitled ‘General 
Review of REA Activities.” 

From the statements made in this 
report, I have reached the conclusion 
that those who compiled the report 
have had little if any actual operating 
experience in the telephone business. 
I wonder if these statistical experts 
know that only a small percentage of 
the subscribers of any telephone com- 
pany, produces the major part of the 
toll business and in that small per- 
centage—I believe it is about 15 per 
cent—you will seldom find a farm sub- 
scriber. The farmer is not a toll user. 
You can expect little more than the 
monthly rental from the farmer as a 
rule. 


So then, the statement that the Bell 
System encouraged the Independent 
companies to increase rates including 
the rural rate in order to prevent re- 
quests for higher toll commissions 
would imply that the 15 per cent of the 
urban subscribers who produce about 
90 per cent of the toll business should 
subsidize the farmer. 


I wonder if these same experts know 
that the farm subscriber has been sub- 
sidized by the business subscriber in 
almost all rural telephone exchanges, 
and what is more, the business sub- 
scriber in these exchanges knows it 
and is resigned to it, for the farmer 
is a valuable adjunct to the small town 
business man. Main Street in these 
small towns is the business end of all 
country roads leading into town. 


Do these experts know that telephone 
companies in these small towns who 
operate the majority of farm tele- 
phones know the value of farm sub- 
scribers to them, for the influence they 
bear on the town or village develop- 
ment? 

Do they know that few if any of 
these small companies have ever earned 
a return on their rural investment, but 
because of the necessity of having the 
farm subscriber they have continued 
to invest in rural 
telephones? 


poles, wires and 


Do they know that the only similarity 
between the REA and the rural tele- 
phone company is that they both use 
poles and wires, that the REA sells 
a commodity just as the farmer sells 
beans and the other sells a service? 

The rural telephone company owns 
and maintains all of the equipment 
used in providing the service and must 
pay the commercial rate for the money 
used in building rural lines, while the 
REA subscriber must purchase and 
maintain the electrical equipment he 
uses on his farm. True, he can borrow 
from the REA at a low rate and easy 
terms. 
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CANCELED CONVENTIONS 


The conventions of the follow- 
ing state telephone associations 
have been canceled: 


Illinois Telephone Association 

Indiana Telephone Association 

Iowa Independent Teleph As- 
sociation 

Kansas Telephone Association 

Kentucky Independent Telephone 
Association 

Michigan Independent Telephone 
Association 

Nebraska Telephone Association 

Ohio Independent Telephone As- 
sociation 

Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association 

Spring Executives’ Conference of 
the United States Independent 
Telephone Association 


Texas Telephone Association 


Wisconsin State Telephone Asso- 
ciation 














Do these same experts know that the 
REA, more than any other agency, is 
responsible for the deterioration of the 
telephone service and decrease in sub- 
scribers among the rural cooperative 
telephone lines where the greatest de- 
crease in farm telephones has occurred, 
in particular is this true in Minnesota? 
The REA cannot and should not be 
taken as a yardstick on which to base 
telephone rates to farmers. 

Now a brief outline of the present 
bill that may become a law. 

The bill would authorize an admin- 
istrator at $10,000 per year salary who 
would authorize loans of 1% per cent 
to persons, corporations, states, terri- 
tories and subdivisions and agencies 
thereof, municipalities, peoples’ utility 
districts and cooperative, non-profit, or 
limited-dividend associations, or mu- 
tuals organized under the laws of any 
state or territory of the United States 
and to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

Loans authorized to be for the pur- 
pose of: 

Financing the construction, extension, 
expansion, rehabilitation, moderniza- 
tion and operation of telephone systems, 
exchanges, lines or other facilities for 
furnishing telephone service to persons 
in rural areas who are not receiving 
telephone service, or for the improve- 
ment and betterment of existing serv- 
ice to persons in rural areas. 

Note, a rural area is defined as any 
area of the United States including 
cities, villages or boroughs, except those 
having a population in excess of 10,000, 
including both farm and non-farm pop- 
ulation. Rural area could, therefore, be 
a city up to 10,000 population with no 
farm population. 


So the bill, in its present form, 


has a rather wide latitude. Municipal- 
ities could borrow at 1% per cent to 
start a municipal telephone company, 
Just why the REA is included in the 
list of those who could borrow under 
the terms of the bill is not clear. 


Some telephone men fear this bill, 
if it becomes a law in its present form, 
is an entering wedge for government 
ownership of communications systems 
—the nose of the camel under the tent 
of the telephone industry. 


Possibly it is a blessing in disguise 
for if the telephone industry is to re- 
habilitate existing farmer-owned lines 
that have deteriorated, the lines that 
have contributed greatest to the de 
crease in rural telephones or to develop 
new areas, some way must be found to 
cheapen the cost of rural construction. 


With the present labor and material 
costs plus the abnormal tax load, not 
many of the small rural exchanges can 
assume the job of developing the rural 
districts, not even if their toll commis- 
sions increased 50 per cent. In many 
cases their total toll business would 
not build many miles of rural pole lines. 

It is true that the larger telephone 
companies serving the larger cities, 
such as the Bell company and to a lesser 
extent some of the larger Independents, 
have been so busy developing the large 
centers, or in other words supplying the 
demand for telephone service, that they 
have neglected the farmer. 

They have been skimming the cream, 
as it were, and left the skim-milk for 
the smaller Independents or the farmer 
to supply, rather than develop the rural 
districts. This being far more costly 
than the urban centers, they encouraged 
the farmer to build his own telephone 
line, in some cases selling him the tele- 
phones and material and even super- 
vising the building of the line. 

It is these farmer-owned lines in the 
main, the skim-milk of the industry, 
that are coming home to roost on the 
doorstep of those companies who en- 
couraged them. It may be that these 
companies may be obliged to take a 
dose of this skim-milk from which they 
years ago removed the luscious cream. 

Rural telephone development has al- 
ways been a problem and, with the 
tendency to fewer and larger farms, 
may well continue to be unless the 
farmer can be re-educated to pay the 
rate necessary for the service he desires. 

He purchases just as expensive au- 
tomobiles, radios and household con- 
veniences as does his city cousin, but 
he will balk at a going rate for tele- 
phone service. We in the industry are 
to blame for that. The service station 
line with its ridiculously low connecting 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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nation of Aubrey Williams to head 

the Rural Electrification 
tration poses again a question, previ- 
ously raised in this department, as to 
just what basic should 
control in the appointment of public 
officials for various specialized tasks, 
either in the field of regulation or ad- 
ministration. 


1. E RECENT battle over the nomi- 


Adminis- 


consideration 


This writer has repeatedly suggested 
that, just as judges are appointed upon 
the recommendation of bar associations 
as to which members of the bar are the 
best lawyers, just as medical officials 
are appointed on the basis of recom- 
mendation by medical societies concern- 
ing the qualifications of individuals, and 
just as likewise, other professional ap- 
pointments—teaching, engineering, etc., 
are based upon established specialized 
qualification — so also, public officials 
ought to be chosen on the basis of their 
proved qualifications for the particular 
posts te which they are to be assigned. 

This is not to suggest an ironclad 
“career” system for all government 
service. A rigid “career” system tends 
to stagnate and turn into a mere policy 
of seniority promotions. Government 
service, like other services, occasionally 
has to get fresh blood, new 
brought in from outside the organiza- 
tion at all levels, at the top, in the 
middle, and in the lower strata. 


ideas 


No, the best man for the job ought 
to control appointments, whether the 
man is already working for the organ- 
ization and merely neéds to be pro- 
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CAPITAL 


IN THE NATION’S 


Mr. Welch discusses nomination of Aubrey Williams to 


head REA from standpoint of failure of government to 


choose public officials on basis of proved qualification for 


particular jobs to which they have been assigned. 


moted, or whether the best man is avail- 
able outside the organization and can 
be brought into it by appointment. It 
is the absence of any such guiding 
principle, however, which explains the 
opposition in Congress to recent admin- 
istration appointments, notably those of 
former Vice President Wallace to be 
Secretary of Commerce and former Na- 
tional Youth Administrator Williams 
to be head of REA. 

Both of these men have a rich back- 
ground of specialized training and if 
any experienced Washington observer 
were asked to select a spot in which Mr. 
Williams or Mr. Wallace would func- 
tion effectively, he would have little 
Both of these men 
are honest, capable, and very humani- 
tarian. Mr. Wallace’s background of 
agricultural administration would easily 
make him a better Secretary of Agri- 
culture than a Secretary of Commerce, 
even though a good many of our 
farmers have not reacted favorably to 
policies of the Agriculture Department 
which were put into effect during Mr. 
Wallace’s regime. 

But Mr. Wallace is not a business 
man and the Secretary of Commerce is 
supposed to take care of the nation’s 


trouble doing so. 


business interests, just as the Secretary 
of Labor is supposed to take care of 
the nation’s labor interests, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture is supposed to 
take care of the nation’s agricultural 
interests. 

On the contrary, Mr. 
been an outspoken critic of American 
He has, for good reason or 
otherwise, gained the hostility of the 
greater portion of the business com- 
munity, both big business and little 
The pitifully few business 
men who have come out in favor of the 
Wallace appointment to be Secretary 
of Commerce will be seen, on careful 
largely of indus- 


Wallace has 


business. 


business. 


analysis, to consist 
trialists heavily engaged in government 
contracts, business men with political 
ambitions of their own, and some re 
tired or semi-retired eccentrics. 

Of more immediate interest to the 
telephone industry is the appointment 
of Mr. Williams to head REA, because 
of the likelihood that REA will even- 
tually have something to do with rural 
telephony. As the Senate Agriculture 
Committee was told by Senator Mc- 
Kellar of Tennessee, Mr. Williams is 
admittedly not a farmer, but, on the 
contrary, his whole background has 
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been that of a city dweller and a city 
social worker. Mr. Williams admittedly 
knows nothing of electricity and the 
only other point of qualification might 
be his experience as a government ad- 
ministrator. On that the record is 
rather debatable, since Mr. Williams’ 
former charge, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, was repeatedly attacked 
by former sessions of Congress and 
finally put to death for the avowed 
reason that Congress did not like the 
way Mr. Williams was running it or 
what it stood for. 

What does the administration want 
to do with REA? Appointing a head 
who does not understand the farmer’s 
language is to invite friction because 
the head of REA must deal with 
farmers and farm cooperatives. It is 
not hard to suppose that as head of 
REA, Mr. Williams might not even 
make sense to the typical farm co-op 
group. Senator McKellar put the point 
very strongly when he said: “If I, a 
Presbyterian, were elected by the Cath- 
olic people to be Pope of Rome, I could 
not be more out of place.”’ Indeed, when 
you consider these two appointments 
and some others which the administra- 
tion has made in recent months, it 
sometimes looks as though the powers 
that be are making a deliberate effort 
to pick just the wrong man for the job. 

Putting Mr. Wallace at the head of 
the Commerce Department to look after 
the nation’s business interests is just 
about as comprehensible as putting 
Sewell Avery of Montgomery Ward at 
the head of the Labor Department to 
look after the nation’s labor interests. 
With this thought in mind, Washington 
newspaper men have been having a 
little fun picking other members of the 
cabinet along the lines of reasoning 
which apparently dictated the Wallace 
appointment to the commerce job. The 
following is a cabinet list agreed upon 
by some journalistic friends of your 
correspondent during a recent idle hour 
at the National Press Club: 


For Secretary of State, we picked 
that soul of diplomacy, that cautious 
and sweet unobstrusive symbol of tem- 
perate thought and speech: John L. 
Lewis. 

For Secretary of War, we picked the 
lady who achieved her footnote in his- 
tory by being the only member of the 
House of Representatives to vote 
against the declaration of war against 
Japan, former Rep. Jeannette Rankin 
of Montana. 

For Secretary of Navy: Ex-Senator 
Josn Lee of Oklahoma. The basis for 
this choice is the fact that somebody 
remembered Josh saying that he got 
sick if he even looked at a goldfish 
bowl too long. 

Attorney General: Francis Biddle. 
On the basis of these selections you 
could not find a better man than Biddle 
to keep his present job. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 


**But, ladies, there never has been a case of a telephone pole striking a motorist except in self- 
defense."' 


Secretary of Treasury: Aubrey Wil- 
liams. 

Post Master General: 
Esquire magazine. 

Secretary of Agriculture: Mayor La- 
Guardia. 

Commerce and 
been suggested. 


The editor of 


Labor have already 


Speaking of appointments, Senator 
Wheeler, chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, made a 
pretty good one when he picked Edward 
C. Johnson, Democrat of Colorado, to 
take the place of Senator Lister Hill of 
Alabama on the international com- 
munications merger subcommittee of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. 
Senator Hill’s duties as Democrat whip 
in the upper chamber of Congress made 
it necessary for him to relinquish his 
post on the subcommittee. But Senator 
Johnson’s record as a two-term gover- 
nor of Colorado and since becoming a 
Senator in 1936, indicates that he is a 
sound legislator who will bring to the 
subcommittee a quick and comprehen- 
sive intelligence. 

Late last month the Senate passed 
the resolution to continue the interna- 
tional communications merger subcom- 
mittee. And last week in the State 
Department there was an executive 
meeting of its special committee on 
communications which probably con- 
sidered recommendations which the 


State Department will make on the pro- 
posed international communications 
merger legislation. 

Incidentally, there has been a new 
appointment to the State Department’s 
post of “director of the office of trans- 
portation communications.” The 
new man is George P. Parker, former 
professor of transportation at Harvard 
University, who will be released from 


and 


his present duty as lieutenant colonel 
in the Army Quartermaster Corps to 
take his latest post. Dr. Baker will 
serve under Assistant Secretary Clay- 
ton and have under his jurisdiction the 
able and veteran chief of the State De- 
partment’s telecommunications division, 
Francis Colt de Wolf. 


The United States Housing Author- 
ity, a federal corporation which co- 
ordinates the federal public policy in 
the operation of housing authorities in 
the several states, is studying a recent 
decision of the Connecticut Public 
Utilities This decision 
holds, in effect, that local housing au- 
thorities are not entitled to the dis- 
count or special rate on _ telephone 
service which telephone companies com- 
monly allow to government or charita- 
ble agencies. 


Commission. 


The case arose upon a construction of 
the tariffs filed by Southern New Eng- 
(Please turn to page 36) 
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The Type U Utility and Sub-Station Protector Mounting 
has a variety of uses in the outside plant. It provides pro- 
tection for small cables and open wires, up to 5 pairs per 
unit, at railroad crossings and power line crossovers and 
parallels. It is especially valuable for the protection of 
subscribers drops where several instruments are closely 
grouped. 


The Type U is a compact, convenient unit furnishing the 
utmost in versatile utility. It consists of a sturdy, steel hot 
galvanized base fitted with non-corrosive studs on which 
as many as five Type H Protector Units may be mounted. 
A heavy galvanized hood and insulated entrance holes in 
the base make the entire unit weather and insect-proof. 
Mounting brackets are so arranged that the base unit 





SUB-STATION 
PROTECTOR 


may be brought to a horizontal position to facilitate wire 
connections. When connections are completed the entire 
unit is raised and secured in its permanent vertical position. 


7 TRANS-MOUNT SYSTEM 


The Type U is a part of the Cook Trans-Mount System of 
protection and distribution. The Trans-Mount System is 
composed of the Type U Utility Sub-Station Protector, 
The Type R Sub-Station Protector, The Type T Main Dis- 
tributing Frame, the Type S-20 Pole Cable, the Type UA-20 
Aerial to Underground Terminal and the Type IT-20 and 
Type TN-20 Interior Cable Terminal Vaults, all using the 
Type H Protector Unit. 
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Having located the cable off Guam, the Restorer gets under way and 
hauls the line in over her bow. The parts of the cable damaged most, 
were those near shore where they came in contact with coral reefs. 


x *k * 





The crew uses a buoy boat to haul the cable into the beach to the new 
cable office on Guam. Empty oil drums were lashed to the line to float 
it in over coral reefs. 










Officers in charge of the cable operation, examine a section of the line 
as it is hauled in over the bow of the Restorer. Any damaged parts 
of the cable are repaired, laid again and spliced in. 
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GUAM 
MIDWAY 
CABLE 


The Guam-Midway communications cable, 
which hasn’t been used for more than 214 years, 
will soon be in operation again. This cable, 2,670 
miles in length—second largest in the world—was 
severed by Navy technicians as a security measure, 
a week before the famous battle of Midway. When 
American forces reoccupied Guam in July, 1944, 
plans were made to re-establish the wire service, 
and the Restorer, Army transport service cable re- 


pair ship, was assigned the task. 


Resembling a yacht, the Restorer was built in 
Newcastle-on-the-Tyne in 1903, and is one of the 
few ships of that type in existence. A very maneu- 
verable craft, it is especially constructed and 
equipped for locating and repairing submarine 
cables. This series of photographs shows the oper- 


ation in progress. 


(Official U. S. Marine Corps Photos) 





A section of the cable is hauled aboard the Restorer, 


by Technical Sergeant Noah G. McClean, USA, of Boston, Mass. 
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cut with an 
acetylene torch, and the heavy wire protecting the gutta percha 
wrapped around the conducting wire, is uncoiled and filed for testing 
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Surrounded by testing equipment, Cable Engineer Henry P. Porter, of After the cable was dragged ashore, enough of the line was allowed 


Victoria, British Columbia, localizes a cable fault. 


Most of this geer to reach a quonset hut which serves as the new Guam office of the 


was installed when the ship was built, for there have been few Commercial Pacific Cable Co. The original building had been de- 
innovations in this equipment in the last half century. stroyed by naval gunfire during the landings on that former American 


View of the forward deck of the Restorer, where the cable is brought 
in over the bow on a series of grooved wheels and examined as it 
passes to the wells in the hold of the ship. 


The bow of the Restorer with its large cable 

sheaves, as it reels in two separate cables. 

Powerful grappling hooks are strung over these 

grooved wheels when the ship is dragging the 
ocean bed in search of the cable. 
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outpost. 


Cable hauled aboard is fed into a belimouth in the deck and down to 
a turntable in a gigantic arc tank. There are four of these wells with 
a capacity for several hundred miles of cable. 


The signal of a red ball above and below a Although it was iaid more than 40 years ago, 

white triangle is hoisted into the rigging of the the Guam-Midway cable was found to be in 

Restorer to indicate that the vessel is laying excellent condition. 

cable. Any ship displaying this signal has the from the line near the shore and is covered with 
right of way over all other craft. coral formations. 


This small section was cut 
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Sturdy—High Spe 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
ROTARY SWITCHES 





IN P.A.B.X SERVICE Wherever rotary stepping switches are required —for selection, counting, 
timing, varying, or other circuit switching tasks—Automatic Electric rotary 
switches have the quality you need. They have the sturdiness it takes to 
stand up for millions of operations in the hardest kinds of service. And 
they'll make those operations f-a-s-t — 2500 steps a minute, if needed! 


These switches have proved their quality in telephone service, where utmost 
dependability is demanded. They have proved it also in numberless other 
tasks—in radio communication, in electronics applications, in many types 
of electrical control, on land and sea and in the air. Built and adjusted 
at the factory to meet your specific requirements, these switches are ready 


to go right to work for you—and to work dependably with a minimum of 
attention. 






































Automatic Electric rotary switches are offered in three types, each pro 
viding a wide range of operating characteristics to meet any need. May 
be arranged for dial or push-button control, or equipped with interrupter 
springs for automatic operation. Coils are engineered for self-protection 
at rated voltages, and all current-carrying parts are insulated to withstand 
a breakdown test of 500 volts, a.c. Here is quality that has been proved 
by many years of actual service! 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus. . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 








IN SMALL EXCHANGES 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 








IN LARGE EXCHANGES 


IN ELECTRICAL CONTROL 





i=Service Proved! 





bd YPE FOR EVERY SERVICE! 























|-POINT ROTARY SWITCH — Provides ten 25-POINT ROTARY SWITCH—Not primarily a 50-POINT ROTARY SWITCH—Similar to 25- 
aut paths, in addition to the “home” posi- “homing"-type switch, but can readily be ar- point switch, but special wipers provide fifty 
ton. Three or four levels, as desired. ranged for such service. One to six levels. circuit paths. One to four levels. 











HE DECEMBER issue of Life 

magazine presented an interesting 

account of a visit to the world’s 
largest G.I. telephone center, operated 
by the New York Telephone Co. in 
Times Square, New York City. The 
publication states that this crowded 
spot in the big city was selected be- 
cause servicemen who poured into 
Times Square for amusement found 
themselves lonesome for familiar voices 
and clogged the district’s telephone 
booths with long distance calls. An 
average of 700 men each day have since 
telephoned their families and friends 
in every state of the Union, Canada, 
Brazil, Cuba, Curacao and Hawaii. 
Nightly, hundreds of mothers, wives 
and sweethearts are assured that their 
men are safe and thinking of them. 
This is accomplished by a battery of 
special operators skilled in locating re- 
mote telephones, 22 booths and a wait- 
ing room lounge from which service- 
men write 20,000 letters and 15,000 
postal cards each month. There also is 
a file of 134 telephone directories from 
the major United States cities—a par- 
ticular attraction to the 475,000 service- 
men and women who have visited the 
center. Homesick youngsters continu- 
ally go in just to warm themselves by 
reading their fathers’ names in the 
home town telephone directories. 


* * * 


Resistors for communication equip- 
ment always have caused considerable 
trouble in damp, humid climates. A 
new type of resistor which provides 
protection against deterioration and 
resultant failure in tropical or humid 
locations is now available. Each com- 
ponent is enclosed in a special bake- 
lite case. After complete dehydration, 
the resistor is carefully sealed in a 
special compound and further made im- 
pervious to atmospheric surroundings 
with a bakelite cap which is accurately 
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machined to fit the bakelite case. Leads 
are bare at the point of entrance 
through the case and are permanently 
and hermetically sealed with a special 
compound. Creepage of moisture or 
fungus growth cannot take place at 
this point. Corrosion, electrolysis or 
oxidation are barred effectively from 
the resistor unit by this method of 
inclosure. Mounting screws are an in- 
tegal part of the resistor. This design 
is one of many which points the way 
to a gradual and sure improvement in 
all communications equipment. 


x 


In establishing a vast network of 
military communications in France 
and on the French Front, Signal Corps 
and other communications troops are 
using an average of 2,200 miles of wire 
a day and, as of early November, 1944, 
had laid approximately 330,000 miles 
since D-day in Normandy. To keep this 
network in operation, considerably more 
than 200,000 tons of communications 
equipment have been moved across the 
beaches and through the rehabilitated 
ports, according to recent reports from 
the European Theater to Maj. Gen. H. 
C. Ingles, Chief Signal Officer of the 
Army. 

Columnist Danton Walker § states 
that a three-minute hourglass recently 
was developed for telephone subscribers 
to use in timing their long distance 
calls. This undoubtedly is a good idea 
and will probably reduce circuit holding 
time, if some means can be devised to 
interest a considerable number of 
people in its use. In this connection, 
it appears likely that some day a warn- 
ing tone or chime, similar to that now 
used by the broadcasting networks, will 
be utilized to advise subscribers at the 
expiration of three minutes on a toll 
call and thereafter to warn them of the 
passing of each successive minute. This 








arrangement would, in all probability, 
have a large peacetime application. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
recently advised that it expects most 
of the lines of the former Postal Tele- 
graph Co. will be in excess of those 
needed in the final requirements, when 
the plants of the two companies have 
been consolidated. Some telephone com- 
panies may be interested in acquiring 
a part of this plant. The actual con- 
solidation of these two properties will 
extend over the next several years. 
However, it is the company’s idea that 
it would be well to determine, as soon 
as possible, what organizations may be 
able to adapt these lines to their use, 
so that when these lines are available 
the interested telephone companies may 
be advised immediately and negotia- 
tions undertaken. If any of these old 
Postal lines are in your territory and 
you would be interested in their pur- 
chase, it is suggested that you write 


to W. C. Titley, vice president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., New 
York City. 


If you turned on your home, 10-watt 
radio set full blast, the neighbors prob- 
ably would object, but the Navy turns 
on its 500 to 1,000-watt bull horns and 
the neighbors love it. The neighbors, 


in the Navy’s case, are other ships 
steaming along over wide ocean 
stretches. They always are vitally in- 


terested in changes in orders and direc- 
tives as issued under battle conditions. 

Fifty feet away from it, the bull 
horn’s voice is 10 times louder than 
thunder. Aboard the latest type car- 
riers there are hundreds of loud- 
speakers. These, however, are for rela- 
tively normal tones within the ship’s 
interior. On the flight deck, the human 
voice needs amplification beyond any- 
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thing heretofore known, and it is the 
job of the bull horn to bellow orders 
against the war of wind, plane motors 
and the miscellaneous clamor of battle. 

A modern carrier has approximately 
eight bull horns. One of them is on a 
swivel so it may be turned in what- 
ever direction a message must be called. 
This is necessary because the sound 
emanating from a bull horn is beamed 
by the coordination of a dozen “super- 
powered” loud-speakers. This, besides 
giving a carrying distance of nearly 
five miles, amplifies tones clearly so 
that, regardless of distances and the 
tendency of tones to become indistin- 
guishable with great increases in vol- 
ume, talk over miles of ocean is made 
sharp as a bell. 

The sound-powered telephone fre- 
quently used on shipboard is simple 
because it is self-contained. It also 
is efficient because battle damage to 
generator has no effect on 
it. Also, it is foolproof because if the 
transmitter is damaged, you still can 
talk through the receiver. 


a ship’s 


The battle announcing system per- 
mits passing words from key stations 
aboard ship such as the bridge, the 
quarter deck or the main engine room 
to all compartments, or desired groups 
or compartments below deck, or areas 
above deck, and, in addition, transmits 
the vital general alarm and chemical 
attack signals throughout the vessel to 
summon the ship’s crew to general 
quarters. 

Stories of this type clearly indicate 
that this is actually a war of communi- 
cations in the Navy as well as the 
Army. Communication men trained on 
these systems will prove invaluable to 
commercial telephone companies after 
peace is won. 


SPLICING OF SUBMARINE CABLES: This 
suggestion was sent in by Charles F. 
Robinson, Signal Corps engineer of the 
Fourth Service Command, Atlanta, Ga. 


The use of three lead sleeves in the 
splicing of submarine cables has re- 
cently been put into practice in that 
area. This splicing method involves the 
use of two six-inch lead sleeves, the 
same size as lead sleeve covering the 
splice, placed at each end of lead sleeve 
covering the cable opening. Instead of 
the familiar wiped joint, extending 
from lead sleeve to cable, a plumber’s 
joint is used. The space between the 
two sleeves is wiped smooth and is not 
built up as is usually done on a regular 
wiped joint. This second and third 
sleeve eliminates the strain placed on 
wiped joint. This arrangement also 
provides a smooth surface for replac- 
ing wire armor. The outer ends of the 
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six-inch sleeves are merely beat in to 
fit snug around cable and are not 
soldered. 

In the splicing of submarine cables, 
it has been found advisable to solder 
each connection made and to place 
double wall cotton sleeving over com- 
plete connections. 

The length of each section of sub- 
marine cable installed is stenciled on 
bonding ribbon and securely fastened 
to completed splice. The total length of 
each section placed is included at each 
additional splice. 


ak * * 


According to Long Lines, AT&T 
magazine, in the parlance of telephone 
construction men, a car or truck is a 
“crate;” a lineman is a “squirrel;” the 
gang clerk is the foreman’s “disciple;” 
Bell System practices are the “bible;” 
a cable splicer is known as a “solder 
splasher,” and hot paraffin is “soup.” 
“Hot stuff’ means power lines, and a 
“pusher” is generally a straw 
When a lineman hears someone on a 
pole yell “headache,” he knows it means 
look out below as something is coming 
down out of control. 


boss. 


We might add that a groundman is 
generally known as a “grunt” or 
“squeak.” A grunt’s “paradise” means 
a sand hole or easy digging. 


* + * 


A recent Navy press release states 
that the interior communications sys- 
tem aboard ship often is equal in quan- 
tity of equipment to that of a small 
city’s communications system and con- 
tributes heavily to the operational suc- 
cess of the fleet. On a large vessel 
there may be a telephone exchange of 
300 lines with 400 stations. In addition 
to telephones, there is a multitude of 
emergency and battle systems, all 
geared to handle any contingency which 
a warship is likely to experience. 


* * * 


In his speech before the National 
Association of Manufacturers in New 
York recently, Lieut. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, commanding general of the 
Army Service Forces, stated: 


“Tt will cost us $71,000,000,000 a year 
to fight Japan after Germany is de- 
feated. This war against the Jap, 
alone, will be the biggest war this 


country or this world ever fought be- 
fore the present war. As long as the 
nation is at war, on one front or two, 
planning for war, producing for war, 
fighting the war is the nation’s busi- 
ness and its only business! We must 
win before we can reap the fruits of 
victory. You can’t beat the gun in this 
race, and I know you don’t want to 
try to do so.” 


According to the National Safety 
Council, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies had the best accident record in 
America during 1943. The average fre- 
quency rate of 3.25 was the 
among the rates of 37 major industries. 
The average rate was only .27 and 
ranked second in the list. The Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia Plant Department (Telephone 
& Telegraph Division), had 3,250,000 
continuous man hours worked without 


lowest 


a disabling injury. 

In general, injury rates were higher 
in 1943 than in 1942. The increase 
in the average frequency rate was 8 
per cent in comparison with a reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent for all industries. 
Severity rates sharply, 25 per 
cent, due to a sharp increase in the 
frequency of fatalities. 


rose 


* a + 


We have it on good authority that 
tape made from synthetic rubber is far 
better for communication and electrical 
work than the natural rubber variety. 
It is claimed that this new tape sticks 
so well that it cannot be unwrapped, 
but must be cut from a splice as 
though it had been vulcanized in place. 
Test splices made in wire and immersed 
in strong salt solution, it is maintained, 


do not show any leakage after an 
elapsed time of 20 weeks. 
Jay G. Mitchell, well-known tele- 


phone engineer of the Independent field 
and now employed by the Signal Corps 
Laboratories at Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
spent two days at the Plant Engineer- 
ing Agency in Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
cently discussing communication mat- 
ters. When we meet men like Mr. 
Mitchell, we realize the truth in the 
old saying, “There is no substitute for 
experience.” 


Communication men now in the Army 
are obtaining good, general experience 
in the use of various types of equip- 
ment. They are also maintaining this 
equipment, often under unfavorable 
conditions, to provide exacting service. 
Undoubtedly, many of these men will 
desire to remain in communication 
work after the war. Men with this 
experience and background should 
prove invaluable to any telephone com- 
pany. 
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i °rviso, 
Me Ilinois Telephone Association 


and traffic editor 


E FREQUENTLY hear a chief 
WY orerator or supervisor remark, 

“I have difficulty finding the 
information I want in the Toll Operat- 
ing Practice.” This difficulty frequently 
is the result of not being familiar with 
the setup of the Practice. 

The Toll Operating Practice is de- 
signed as a reference book for persons 
in a supervisory capacity and is not a 
training manual. 

The scope of the Practice is such as 
to cover the majority of conditions met 
in operating. Conditions omitted from 
the Practice are left to the judgment 
of the operating room supervisory 
people. When in doubt, a ruling can 
be obtained from your state association 
traffic supervisor. 

The material in the Illinois Bell Toll 
Operating Practice is arranged in di- 
visions as follows: Division A is de- 
voted to work of outward operators; 
Division B, to that of inward opera- 
tors; Division C, to that of through 
operators; Division E, to that of aux- 
iliary operators, and Division F, “Gen- 
eral,” to that work common to all 
classes of operators. If you are unable 
to find the information desired in any 
other division, you usually can find it 
in Division F. 

Each division is made up of sections, 
in each of which the rules are num- 
bered, beginning with Rule 1. Varia- 
tions from the general rules are covered 
under notes and exceptions. An in- 
dented note or exception refers only to 
the rule or sub-rule under which it is 
indented. One not indented refers to 
the sub-rules having the same inden- 
tations. 


The sections are arranged as fol- 
lows: Division A, Sections 1 to 11 are 
arranged as nearly as possible in the 
order of the operating steps on a call. 
For example, Section 1 covers the re- 
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cording of a call; Section 2, the pro- 
cedure upon acceptance of a call; Sec- 
tion 3, securing routes; Section 4, 
reaching the TTC, etc. Section 12 cov- 
ers conditions which may be encoun- 
tered when securing a calling line. 


Sections 21 to 25, inclusive, cover 
point-to-point work and contain addi- 
tional instructions required only by 
point-to-point operators in handling 
regular calls. These sections likewise 
are arranged as nearly as possible in 
the order of the operating steps on a 
delayed call. For example, Section 21 
covers the procedure upon receipt of 
the ticket; Section 22, reaching the 
TTC; Section 23, reaching the called 
station, etc. 


Sections 101 to 128, inclusive, cover 
special classes of calls and are not 
arranged in any particular order. 

Sections 161 to 168, inclusive, cover 
the work of combined toll and DSA 
boards and are issued only to dial 
offices handling the assistance and toll 
work on the same line of board. 

Sections 201 to 209, inclusive, cover 
miscellaneous reports, orders and re- 
quests received by CLR and point-to- 
point operators. The writing of a re- 
port ticket is covered in Section 201 
and each section following covers addi- 
tional practices peculiar to certain 
reports, orders or requests. For example, 
practices peculiar to AG requests are 
found in Section 202, WH reports in 
Section 203, CA orders in Section 204, 
etc. 

Sections 301 to 307, inclusive, cover 
fundamental practices that all outward 
operators are expected to know. Sec- 
tion 301 covers transmission trouble, 
cut-offs, wrong numbers and double 
connections; Section 302, phrases used 
in giving reports; Section 303, the 
schedule of subsequent attempts; Sec- 
tion 304, posted delays; Section 305, 





traffic criticisms; Section 306, federal 
tax, and Section 307, limiting conver- 
sation. 

Divisions B and C are set up in 
practically the same way as Division A. 

Division E covers all work classified 
as auxiliary. For example, furnishing 
routes, quoting rates and charges, rat- 
ing tickets, etc. 

Division F covers work common to 
all classes of operators. Section 1, 
classes of service; Section 2, terms, 
codes and abbreviations; Section 3, 
tickets and their use; Section 4, use 
of trunks and equipment, etc. Sections 
in this division are not arranged in any 
particular order. 

Your Toll Operating Practice is com- 
parable to a housewife’s cook book. 
She saves many valuable minutes refer- 
ring to her index in looking for a par- 
ticular recipe. You, too, can save valu- 
able time by referring to the index in 
your Toll Operating Practice and by 
becoming familiar with the setup of 
the instructions contained therein. 

It is important to keep your Toll 
Operating Practice up-to-date so when 
you refer to it you may be assured 
that the information contained therein 
is correct. It also is important to see 
that the entire operating force is in- 
formed of new practices and revisions, 
preferably before they are filed. Only 
authorized changes should be made in 
your Toll Operating Practice. 

Chief operators should instruct their 
supervisory people in the setup of the 
practice and its proper use. 

If, and when, the setup of the Toll 
Operating Practice is revised, the sub- 
ject will be reviewed in “The Operator’s 
Corner.” 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


(1) What is the setup of the Toll 
Operating Practice? 
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(2) When a 
cents and a messenger charge of 25 


cents is made on the same ticket, should | 


25 per cent tax be charged on messen- 
ger charge and 15 per cent tax charged 


on report charge, or should 25 per cent 
be charged on total cost? 
(3) Is MX used when you have 


reached your called station and you ask 
for the subscriber, or only when asking 
for another point on a built-up circuit? 

(4) How should tickets be handled 
when a person goes to an Independent 
office and places a long distance call, 
wanting it charged to his telephone in 
a Bell town? 

(5) When you have an LF condi- 
tion, can an operator leave an LF 
order? 

The answers to these traffic questions 


are presented on page 36. 


Newspapers Comment on 
Chicago's New Directory 

Various Chicago newspapers have 
commented on the advertisement ap- 
pearing on the back cover of the Jan- 
uary, 1945 telephone directory, among 


which is the following, appearing in 
Marcia Winn’s “Front Views & Pro- 
files’ column of the Chicago Tribune: 


“Our favorite picture of war time 
frustration is the overworked house- 
wife depicted on the back cover of the 
January, 1945, Chicago telephone di- 
rectory. The lady is young and charm- 
ing. She is wearing one of these simple 
black dresses which the fashion experts 
say are “de rigeur” for every woman’s 
wardrobe. Over it, a heavily frilled 
apron. One small boy clamors at her 
knee. Another pounds with a kitchen 
spoon on an overturned mixing bowl. 
A bottle of milk and a measuring cup 
are on the floor. 


“The overworked housewifé sits at 
a table. With one hand she writes on 
a pad. With the other she holds to 


her ear a cradle telephone. Her face 
is alert, bright, gay, as she talks into 
the wrong end of the receiver. Study 
this lovely portrait of war time read- 
justment the next time you get fed up 
with it all. Children yelling and clam- 
oring, rose broken in the vase, milk on 
the floor, and the housewife, serene, 
triumphant, and benign, giving her 
order into the wrong end of the tele- 
phone to ears that are not there and 
smiling beatifically through it all, cer- 
ay that things will work out in the 
end. 


Vv 
New City Tax Levied 


A recent report from the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association states that 
the city of Youngstown, Ohio, has 
levied a 3 per cent tax on local tele 
phone service, electricity, natural gas 
and water. This tax will replace a 
garbage collection charge. (TELEPH 
ONY, August 19, page 30!) 
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Ex-Lineman Receives Recording 
Of Wife's Voice 

It was hot and dusty along the Via 
Appia. A few feet back from the old 
Roman highway an American soldier 
sat under a pine tree writing a letter. 
Behind him lay Naples; ahead Rome. 
But Corp. Robert Morgan cared little 
for the grandeur of ancient cities. He 
was hot and he was homesick. Corporal 
Morgan would take Springfield, IIl., 
and his job as a telephone lineman any 
day. 

He was writing to Graham K. Mc- 
Corkle, vice president of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. He’d received a gift 
from his company, and wanted to 
thank someone, He added: “I would 
give anything I have to call home and 
hear my wife’s voice. It would be like 
hearing the angels sing.” 

A few weeks later, mail call pro- 
duced a flat package marked “Fragile,” 
containing a phonograph record. Since 
a telephone call was out of the ques- 
tion, Mr. McCorkle had had a record- 
ing made of Mrs. Morgan’s voice for 
her husband. 

The corporal carried his precious disc 
gingerly as they advanced. Late 
afternoon, several days later, they came 
into a town. There was a phonograph 
in a far corner of the Red Cross Club- 
room. Corporal Morgan put his record 
on and waited. 


one 


Suddenly, he heard his wife’s voice 
but not confined to his secluded corner. 
The phonograph was attached to a loud- 
speaker and the message was audible 
all over the room. But Corporal Mor- 
gan didn’t care. For two minutes there 
was no dust, no separation, no war. He 
was Bob Morgan of Springfield, IIL, 
and his wife was talking to him. 


Vv 


Telephone "Bombing" Keeps 
Oslo, Norway, Busy 

In Oslo, Norway, one hears much 
talk of “telephone bombing” nowadays. 
This is of the various forms of 
“nerve-war” engaged in by patriots and 
it works out as follows: 


one 


A stranger telephones a factory, 
business house or a strategic building 
and says curtly that the place is about 
to be blown to smithereens. 

Immediately there is a great flurry 
of excitement. Police are summoned; 
work is interrupted. People in Norway 
have lately been witnessing too much 
sabotage, too many explosions to take 
such warnings lightly. 

As a rule, however, nothing happens. 
In Oslo it has been mainly the railway 
stations, leading hotels and Nazi news- 
papers that have been subjected to 
bombing by telephone. 
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S-1/C CHARLES H. COX 





S-1/C JAMES N. COX, JR. 


Four Sons of James N. Cox 
Make Up "Cox's Army” 

Well-known to the telephone industry 
are Col. James N. Cox of the Southern 
Continental Telephone Co., Cookeville, 
Tenn., and his four sons. Although the 
colonel has never seen actual military 
service, acquiring his honorary title 
through appointment on the staff of 
both the Kentucky and Tennessee gov- 
ernors, his sons, who make up “Cox’s 
Army,” all are serving in the armed 
services. 

Charles H. is a seaman first class on 
a destroyer somewhere in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Capt. Robert A. is somewhere 
in Italy with the Army Air Force. 
James N. also is a seaman first class 
in Honolulu, Hawaii. Lt. William B. 
is with the air force located at present 
in Alabama. 

In addition to their sons, the colonel 
and Mrs. Cox have two grandsons, one 


CAPT. ROBERT A. COX 





LIEUT. WM. B. COX 


in the Pacific with the Marines; the 
other is in training with the air force 
on the Pacific Coast. Two sons-in-law, 
one a lieutenant colonel at West Point, 
and the other with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in Washington, also make 
up a part of Cox’s Army, doing their 
share in the war effort. 

James Jr. followed in the footsteps 
of his father, and at the time of volun- 
teering for the Navy, was general 
manager of the Alabama Telephone Co. 
at Fayette, Ala. 

Vv 
Telephone Expansion Approved 

Authorization by the War Production 
Board to proceed with a $35,500 build- 
ing program has been given the South- 
ern California Telephone Co., Fontana, 
in erecting an addition to one of its 
buildings to house dial switching equip- 
ment, W. G. Moxon, company official 
announced. 
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G6. E. Demack Named Officer 
Of Telephone Directory Firm 

G. E. Demack was promoted to the 
position of secretary-treasurer of the 
General Telephone Directory Co., Long 
Beach, Calif., effective February 1, at 
a recent meeting of the board of di- 


rectors. Mr. Demack succeeds David | 


L. Lilly who has resigned to open an 
advertising agency in Long Beach. 


ERO TO T 






G. E. DEMACK 


Mr. Demack joined the Tel-Ad Pub- 
lishing Co. in Long Beach, predecessor 
to the General Directory company, on 
August 12, 1936, as an advertising 
salesman. On January 1, 1941, he was 
promoted to the position of sales su- 
pervisor for the California area, and 
on June 1, 1943, was appointed west- 
ern manager of the company. Mr. 
Demack will continue his functions as 
western manager as well as serving as 
secretary-treasurer. 


Vv 


Missouri Telephone Owner 
Joins Seabees 

Richard F, Sullins, owner and man- 
ager of the Madison (Mo.) Telephone 
Exchange, has enlisted in the Seabees 
and has been given the rating of Elec- 
trician’s Mate Second-Class. He has de- 
parted for Davisville, R. 1., where he 
will be stationed for the present. 

J. R. Carter of Perry, Mo., will go to 
Madison three days of each week to 
look after the business of the exchange. 


Vv 


Heads Red Cross Division 

JOHN H. AGEE, vice president and 
general manager, Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
Phone & Telegraph Co., recently was 
appointed general of the special gifts 
division of the Red Cross war fund 
campaign. The fourth annual Red 
Cross campaign will be held from 
March 5 to 10. , 
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UTILITIES’ BODIES and EQUIPMENT 







EVERY TIME**: IN PEACE— AND IN WAR 


MODEL DPL and DT 


Line. Construction 
Body. Lengths 102”, 
116”, 132”, 144”, 
156” and 168”. 


MODEL 4460-L 


Light Line Service 
Body. Lengths 75”, 
90” and 104”. 


Built into every American Body and piece of American equipment are 
many intangible plus values. Values that have assured users of increased 
efficiency and economy of operation and have made “Americans” preferred 
by a large percentage of the Utilities for construction, general service 
and maintenance work. Values that have also enabled “American Coach” 
to meet the Government’s stiff requirements in building a large share of 
the Line Construction Bodies and Earth Borers for the armed services. 


These special plus values are the result of accumulated engineering expe- 
rience that has lived close to the Utilities for nearly half a century and toa 
new and varied experience gained in our government war construction 
assignments. 

When Victory is ours and we can all turn once again to civilian produc- 
tion, from devoting our energies to winning the war, which of course is 
first now, “American” will produce equipment that will most completely 
meet every requirement for the many postwar jobs. Be prepared by using 
The American Coach Replacement Plan—Write for Details Today— 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


PUBLIC UTILITIES EQUIPMENT FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 








Bill to Yield Additional Utility 
Franchise Taxes Prepared 

A bill which would yield more than 
$1,000,000 in additional utility fran- 
chise taxes was reported February 3 to 
have been prepared for introduction in 
the New Jersey Legislature. It was 
said that the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Co., the Western Union and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
will be the major concerns affected. 

Under present New Jersey law, util- 
ities pay a franchise tax of 5 per cent 
on their gross receipts for the use of 
streets and highways where their lines 
run above or below the ground. How- 
ever, the law has been interpreted so 
that these concerns base their gross 
receipts only on earnings received from 
intrastate business. 


The New Jersey Bell Telephone Co., 
for example, would be taxed five cents 
on a $1.00 call that originated and 
terminated within the state. But if the 
call were from Trenton to New York 
City, the $1.00 would not be counted in 
the New Jersey gross earnings and 
hence no franchise tax would be paid 
on it. 


The proposed legislation would make 
taxable that part of the revenue ob- 
tained through the use of New Jersey 
lines and the same Trenton-New York 
call might then amount to 80 cents of 
taxable revenue. Estimates on the cost 
to the New Jersey Bell alone, should 
the bill be enacted, would run as high 
as $650,000, an informed source esti- 
mated, 

The bill also would affect the West- 
ern Union and the American Telephone 
& Telegraph companies, which have 
many miles of wire in the state used 
exclusively for long distance, or inter- 
state, messages. AT&T now pays no 
franchise tax on its receipts. The new 
measure would put a certain propor- 
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tion of the receipts from these calls 
under the franchise tax. 


State Finance Commissioner Walsh 
was reported to have studied the possi- 
bility of taxing the new source. Pro- 
ponents of the measure concede that 
figuring the tax would be a compli- 
cated job. However, should the bill be 
passed and withstand legal assaults 
that may be made upon it by the utili- 
ties, municipal officials are said to be 
willing to cooperate in arriving at fair 
taxes. 

An interested attorney said the oil 
companies with pipe lines running 
through the state and certain electric 
companies which sell power from New 
Jersey to Pennsylvania would be sub- 
ject to the tax. It is not believed the 
present franchise taxes on public serv- 
ice would be increased. 

According to its proponents, the bill 
meets objections raised by the United 
States Supreme Court when an attempt 
to tap this source of revenue was made 
unsuccessfully 10 years ago. 


Vv 


FCC Amends Rules on 
Inspection of Records 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission on February 8 en banc 
amended section 1.5(b) of its “Rules 
of Practice and Procedure regarding 
Inspection of Records,” so as to include, 
in the files of the commission open to 
inspection, all communications protest- 
ing or endorsing applications and 
amendments there filed under Title II 
and Title III of the act, including all 
documents and exhibits filed with and 
made a part thereof. 


Section 1.5, as amended, reads: 

“Inspection of Records—Subject to 
the provisions of sections 4(j), 412, 
and 606 of the act, the files of the 





commission shall be open to inspection 
as follows: 

(A) Tariff schedules required to be 
filed under section 203 of the act 
and annual and monthly reports 
required to be filed under section 
219 of the act. 

All applications and amendments 
thereto filed under Title II and 
Title III of the act, including all 
documents and exhibits filed with 
and made a part thereof, and all 
communications protesting or 
endorsing any such application; 
authorizations and certifications 
issued upon such applications; 
all pleadings, depositions, ex- 
hibits, transcripts of testimony, 
examiners’ reports, exceptions, 
briefs, proposed reports or find- 
ings of fact and conclusions, 
minutes, and orders of the con- 
mission. 

Other files in the discretion of 
the commission upon written re- 
quest describing in detail the 
documents to be inspected and 
the reasons therefor. 

(New part italicized) 


Vv 


Introduce Bill to Increase Salary 
Of Commission's Secretary 

No bills directly affecting the tele- 
phone industry in Nebraska have been 
introduced in the sessions of the Ne 
braska Legislature, and with the dead- 
line already passed none can be filed 
unless on the request of the governor 
or by committee action. 


(B) 


(C 


~— 


However, a bill, increasing the sal- 
ary of the secretary of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission from $2,640 
to $3,600 a year was introduced. 


Vv 


Rural Company Purchased 
By Pennsylvania United 

The United Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg, recently applied 
to the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission to approve the purchase by 
the company of the Bendersville (Pa.) 
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Station Rural Telephone Co., Ltd., for 
$436. The Bendersville company op- 
erates rural lines in the vicinity of 
Bendersville, which lines are connected 
with and served by United. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In the application, the United com- 


pany stated that it is in a position to 
make necessary improvements to the 
physical property of Bendersville which 
the latter is unable to make. United 


added that it possesses qualified per- | 


sonnel, 
telephone business and that it will be 
able to improve telephone service in the 
territory now served by the Benders- 
ville company. 


Vv 


Oklahoma Commission Decides 
City Service Problem 

P. B. Odom, an Oklahoma City 
builder whose combined residence and 
business office is outside the Oklahoma 
City exchange area of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. and within the terri- 


tory served by the Moore exchange of 


the Southwestern States Telephone Co. 
was granted the privilege of connecting 
with the Bell exchange in a recent order 
of the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion. (TELEPHONY, December 2, 1944, 
page 26.) 


At the hearing, it developed that the | 


Southwestern States company could not 
serve Mr. Odom, because of shortage 
of critical materials for making the 
connections, and that a connection with 
the Bell exchange would require use of 
less critical material. It also was 
shown that most of Mr. Odom’s busi- 
ness is with people and firms connected 
to the Oklahoma City exchange. 

The commission, in its order, held 
that Mr. Odom, as a builder, is en- 
gaged in vital war work and that the 
Southwestern Bell exchange should 
make the connection contingent upon 
its ability to obtain the critical material. 


Vv 


Jourolmon Protests Delays 
In Southern Bell Hearings 

After a sixth postponement of a 
Tennessee Railroad & Utilities Commis- 
sion hearing of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. intrastate toll 
rate case was voted by Commissioners 
Porter Dunlap and John Hammer, a 
statement was issued January 31 by 
Commissioner Leon Jourolmon declar- 
ing that the delays are “costing the 
people of Tennessee $18,000 a month.” 
(TELEPHONY, July 15, 1944, page 32.) 

A show cause order was issued by 
the commission last May, at the request 
of Governor Prentice Cooper, in which 
the company was directed to show why 
its rates inside the state should not be 
paralleled to its interstate telephone 
rates. 

“Ever since July 7, 1944, when the 
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Build and Rebuild Rural Lines with 
@rapo High-Tensile Line Wire! 


Rural telephone systems must be ex- 
panded and rehabilitated after the 
war. New lines must be built to serve 
added customers; old lines must be re- 
built or replaced to maintain efficient 
service. Forward-looking telephone 
companies all over the country are lay- 
ing plans now to make rural line con- 
struction their 
No. | post-war 
project. 


This program 
of expansion 
and replacement 
will be made 
economically 
possible by 






INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 


Crapo HTL-85 and Crapo HTL- 
135 High-Tensile Telephone Line 
Wires. The extra rugged strength of 
these steel wires permits the use of 
longer spans with fewer pole struc- 
tures, saves material and labor, mini- 
mizes the possibility of service inter- 
ruptions, helps reduce emergency 
maintenance. 

Crapo HTL-85 has 60% greater tensile 
strength than standard B.B. wire; permits spans 
of 225 feet in heavy loading to 375 feet in 
light loading areas; provides an added margin of 
safety when used on present pole structures. 


@Crapo HTL-135, with two and one half 
times the strength of B.B., makes possible extra 
long spans of 350 feet in heavy loading, 500 
feet in light loading districts. 


Write for Technical information! 


Take full advantage of these high-strength wires 
in your post-war building program! Contact the 
nearest distributor of Crapo Galvanized Tele- 
phone Wire and Strand or write direct for 


Technical Bulletins No. 201 and No. 202! 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 











company filed its answer to the order,” 
Mr. Jourolmon said on January 31, “I 
have been unsuccessfully attempting to 
get my two colleagues on this commis- 
sion to fix a date for the hearing.” 


The commission majority also turned 
down, for the second time, Commissioner 
Jourolmon’s proposal to examine the 
telephone company’s 1945 budget, its 
anticipated revenues and planned ex- 
penditures and expansions. 

“Although such an inquiry has never 
been made,” Mr. Jourolmon said, “it 
is a basic right in the law creating this 
commission.” 

The case against the telephone com- 
pany, wherein Commissioner Jourolmon 
challenges the intrastate rate, which is 
higher than the interstate rates on calls 
of equal mileage basis, dates back to 
September, 1941. Hearings were strung 
out over a long period until on January 
31 last year, Commissioners Dunlap 
and Hammer signed a compromise, over 
Commissioner Jourolmon’s 
which cut the differential in- 
terstate and intrastate rates just about 
in half. 

The Nashville Trades & Labor Coun- 
filed a motion for a 
case in February, 
but the 
Labor 


protest, 
between 


cil 
the 
payers, 


the 


rehearing of 
1944, tax- 
motion was denied and 
Council took the matter to 


as 


FAHNESTOCK 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


Type 3-A 
Arrester Relay 


Se RTE RTOS ee 








SOLD BY 


WESTERN RAILROAD 





chancery court on a petition for a writ 
of certiorari. The writ was granted. 
Meanwhile, Governor Cooper became 
interested in the case and at his per- 
sonal request, the commission agreed to 
reopen the whole case. Then followed 
the show cause order of last May. 
“Subsequently, however,” Commis- 
sioner Jourolmon said, “Commissioner 
Hammer has made repeated excuses for 
declining to set the case and he has 
been upheld by Commissioner Dunlap.” 
Commissioner John Hammer said he 
was willing to set the case for April 16, 
and that he had on three occasions told 
Commissioner Jourolmon that. 
us that long to get 
” Mr. Hammer 


“It would take 
ready to hear the case, 


said. 


Vv 


B. D. Biggs Becomes President 
Of NARUC 

On February 1, Chairman B. D. Biggs 
of the Illinois Commerce 
became president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad & Utilities Commis- 
sioners, following the automatic retire- 
ment of President McConnaughey upon 


Commission, 


the expiration of his term as a member 


of the Ohio Public Utilities Commission. 
(TELEPHONY, February 10, page 37.) 


) eee 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


2360 


CHICAGO 8, 


SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE 


ILLINOIS 


@ For years there has been a definite 
need for the use of a protector of the 
type illustrated above. Its particular 
: ee, is on rural and toll lines where 


Commissioner Duane T. Swanson of 
the Nebraska State Railway Commis. 
sion on the same date became vice 
president and chairman of the associa- 
tion’s executive committee. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Commission 


authority to 
& Telegraph 


Federal Communications 
February 5: Granted 
the American Telephone 


Co. to extend facilities into Tarboro, 
N. C., from Wilson, N. C., to be used 
in furnishing interstate private line 


teletypewriter service only. 


IMinois Commerce Commission 

February 13: Hearing on application 
of Crescent Telephone Co. for advance 
in rates for service at Erie and Hills- 
dale. 

February 13: Hearing on application 
of Shannon (Ill.) Telephone Co. on 
proposed rate advances. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 

January 15: Order issued granting 
application of authority to Ross Gault 
to make certain rate changes at Glen 
Elder (Kan.) Telephone Co, 

January 30: Order issued granting 
application of Albert Warrell for per- 
mission to transfer his franchise and 
cease operating the Murdock (Kan.) 
Exchange. 
Order 


Telephone 
January 30: 


issued granting 
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application of F. O, Howerton for cer- 
tificate of convenience and authority to 
transact telephone business at Murdock. 


January 30: Case heard and advised 
on application of Mutual Telephone 


Eudora. 
January 30: Case on application of 
lonio (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 


thority to make certain changes in 
rates continued without date. 

February 2: Hearing held, and case 
taken under advisement, as to applica- 
tion of Western Light & Telephone Co., 
Kansas City, for certificate approving 
a plan of merger and for a certificate 
relating to a proposed issue by the 
surviving corporation of its 5 per cent 
preferred stock, common stock and first 
mortgage bonds, series A. 

February 19: Hearing continued on 
applications of Talmo (Kan.) Tele- 
phone Exchange for a certificate of 
convenience and authority to transact 
the business of a public utility in the 
state of Kansas, vicinity of Talmo, and 
for permission to issue capital stock 
in the amount of $5,100. 

February 20: Hearing on application 
of Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. for 
authority to make certain rate changes 
at Wellington and South Haven. Con- 
tinued from December 12. 

February 20: Hearing on application 
of Ross Gault for certificate of con- 
venience and authority to transact tele- 
phone business in Wellsville and 
vicinity. 

February 20: Hearing on application 
of Inland Telephone Co., Wellsville, for 
permission to transfer its franchise 
and cease operating. 

February 27: Hearing on application 
of Farmers Cooperative Telephone Co., 
Halls Summit, for authority to make 
certain rate changes. 

February 27: Hearing on application 
of Lehigh (Kan.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to make certain rate changes 
for switching service there. 

February 27: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Home Telephone Co., Scottsville, 


for authority to make certain rate 
changes. 
March 6: Hearing on application of 


Huron (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain rate changes. 
March 6: Hearing on application of 
Peoples Telephone Association, Athol, 
for authority to make certain rate 
changes. 
March 6: Hearing on complaint of 
A. J. Detrixhe and three neighbors 
against Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. and American Telephone Co., Abi- 
lene, for relocation of boundary line. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


February 16: Hearing on application 
of Platteville (Wis.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to install manual and auto- 
Matic switchboard equipment and to 
make a building addition. 


Vv 
Arankasas Exchange Sold 


S. B. Callahan of Broken Bow, Okla. 
has purchased the Foreman (Ark. 














sas Associated Telephone Co. 
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Co., Eudora, for authority to make cer- | 
tain changes in rates for service at | 


Telephone Exchange from the Arkan- | 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


RECOMMENDS — 


LAMPS 


FOR GROUND CONNECTIONS 


i Clamps include a com- 
rw gen | sizes and — 
Ses all telephone, radio an 
signal circuit station — 
These clamps are fully deseri ” 
in Reliable Telephone Special- 
ties Bulletin. Request your copy: 









Ground Rod 
Clamps for ‘/2’’. 
5"' or Ya" steel 
or copperweld 
rods. 









Kling Klamp for 
copper or iron 
ground wires. 





d- 
ion Ground Clamps are @ 
seaebie for grounding to woter 
pipe. 


“RELIABLE” 





Jor Rant 


Gentlemen: 


t's ve evident from 
PP ptr Rtas: oe obtained 
that the spinning method 
has many advantages over 
all old ‘methods. 


Our post-war plans 
call for spinning our 6x~ 
isting cable to lower 
maintenance costs. All 
new cable will be placed 
by the spinning method. 


We enclose pon order 
for a spinner and acces~ 
sory tools. Kindly list 
us for as early delivery 
as possible. 


Please send the new 
literature mentioned in 
your letter. 


Very truly yours, 
An INDEPENDENT TEL.CO. 


hate: lake 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: 


Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 











J. T. NAYLOR 


California Company Announces 
Organization Changes 

C. F. Mason, president, Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd., Santa Monica, 
Calif., announced that at a meeting of 
the board of directors on December 20, 
1944, J. T. Naylor, former assistant to 
the president, was elected a vice pres- 
ident. Marshall K. Taylor resigned as 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer and assumed duties of the general 







WHY IS BUCKINGHAM 
FIRST CHOICE 





MARSHALL K. TAYLOR 


agent’s office and legal responsibilities. 
He was given the title of attorney. 
Robert M. Joses was elected assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer to 
succeed Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Naylor is a graduate of Woodrow 
Wilson High School in Long Beach and 


of Oregon State College. He went to 


the Associated company from the Public 
Utilities Commissioner of Oregon where 
in charge of the 


he served as engineer 


For more than 45 years, men 
whose efficiency, comfort and 
safety depend in a large meas- 
ure on the equipment they use, 
have preferred BUCKINGHAM 
Products above all others. 


BUCKINGHAM (STEPHENS) 
Climbers, Belts, Straps, Tools 
and other equipment, are made 


by experts. They include many exclusive improvements which 
make for greater comfort, safety and efficiency. Buckingham 
Equipment is now used by the U. S. Army and many important 


public utility companies. 


BU 


i ey 


BY 


BUCKINGHAM 


BINGHA 





M TON 


W. H. BUCKINGHAM MFG. CO., Binghamton 6, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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ROBERT M. JOSES 


Prior 
served 


telephone and telegraph division. 
to becoming vice president, he 
successively with the Associated com- 
pany as engineer in the office of the 
general agent, executive assistant and 
assistant to the president. In his new 
capacity he will head work affecting the 
company’s rates, settlements and agree- 
ments with other companies and serv- 
ices of the western group office of Gen- 
eral Telephone System. 

Born in Ogden, Utah, and reared in 
southern Idaho, Mr. Taylor went to 
California for advanced schooling and 
was graduated from Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1930. Following graduation he 
worked for a year before returning to 
Stanford to study law. Completing his 
study of law in 1935, he affiliated with 
the legal department of the California 
Railroad Commission. In January, 
1937, he accepted a position with the 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District 
as assistant attorney and later as 
attorney. 

A third 
Joses 


Californian, Mr. 
San Francisco, 
traveled extensively in the Orient, lived 
on Guam years and returned to 
California to graduate from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. In 
the Associated company he worked first 
as storeman and later in the general 
plant department before being trans- 
ferred to the treasury department. 


Vv 


Rural Telephones Increase 

1943 and 1944 the North- 
Bell Telephone Co. installed 
10,537 farm telephones, and since 1935, 
the low point in recent years, the num- 
ber totals 28,543, an increase of 30 
per cent over that 10-year period. Many 
of these new installations were for 
farmers given war priorities as pro 
ducers of food. 
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FCC Rural 
Service Report 


(Concluded from page 16) 





rates since its inception is a greater 
factor than the company-owned multi- 
party line. Few, if any, telephone com- 
panies have tried to interest the farmer 
in a service comparable with that ren- 
dered to the city subscriber. 

No, we have continued to add to the 
multi-party lines, loading them to ca- 
pacity with the same type of telephones 
as the original of 30 years ago. Yes, 
we have much for which to blame our- 


selves. And it is little wonder to me | 


that some wise politicians have dis- 
covered our weakness and are taking 
advantage of it to create another job 
or jobs to be handed out to the faithful 
party workers. 

I have found the farmers quite will- 
ing to take a service with a lesser num- 
ber of parties on the line, even private- 
line service, with modern telephones, at 
the city rates plus a mileage charge. 
Also, the service station subscribers are 
willing to sell out or give their lines 
to the company for an improved service 
maintained by the company. 


Only the larger companies can, of 
course, pursue this policy under present 
costs of labor, material and taxes. In 
the smaller exchanges, where the rural 
development often exceeds the urban 
development, a far more difficult prob- 
lem exists because rural development is 
still skim-milk compared with urban 
development, unless the farmer can be 
re-educated to higher rates for a higher 
grade of service and rural construction 
costs can be reduced materially, or both. 

Personally, I am not too greatly 
alarmed about this new legislation. It 
may be, as I stated before, a blessing in 
disguise if properly administered and 
directed and I think the telephone in- 
dustry should have a hand in that 
phase of it.... 




















(Courtesy, INDIANA TELEPHONE NEWS) 
“They say he got a telephone last week!"’ 
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Grenvene is no “fair weather” 


supply source. When emergencies strike, GRAYBAR 
swings into action fast, to help you restore com- 
munications. For instance, after one recent sleet 
storm, GRAYBAR’S local warehouse staff was on the 
job before dawn. A truckload of emergency pole- 
line supplies was delivered at 7:30, less than two 
hours after the telephone company’s “S.O.S.” had 
reached the Graybar Manager at home. 

Effective action like this results from close con- 
tact “all-year-round” with your individual needs 
and standards. Then, our years of experience in 
planning stocks to meet emergencies helps, too. 
And even if one GRAYBAR warehouse can’t meet 
essential needs, supplies can often be rallied to 
your job from other warehouses in GRAYBAR’S 
nationwide distribution network. 


To gear this emergency service to your particu- 
lar needs, it will pay you to establish contact with 
your Graybar Man. 4509 


Get yi 


we geet 
= 
= oF 





IN OVER 8O PRINCIPAL CITIES 











| Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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HEMINGRAY 
TSU eae) -t 


Favorably Known 


Since 1870 


HEMINGRAY NO. 10 — 
The exchange line pony with 


double groove. Standard on 


many telephone line 


PRECISE LABORATORY CONTROL 


Hemingray Insulators are made as 
you would like to have them made. 
Under exacting laboratory control! 

Every batch of glass—every lot 
of insulators is checked hourly, 


with various precision instruments. 


That’s why shipments of Hem- 
ingrays are uniform in quality. 
They’re all “Firsts’—no“Seconds”! 

Hemingrays are sold by princi- 
pal jobbers and are manufactured 
by Owens-Illinois, Hemingray Divi- 


sion, Muncie, Indiana. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 
Telephone -Telegraph 


nternational Standard 
New York City 


Export Agents 
Electric Co 


rporation, 














In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Continued from page 18) 





land Telephone Co., 
part as follows: “Concession rates, 
known as municipal rates, apply as 
specified below to service furnished 
municipal, county, and state govern- 
ments, public school districts and paro- 
chial schools. These rates also apply 
to official services of active volunteer 
fire departments.” 


which states in 


Local housing authorities of Bridge- 
port and Hartford claimed that the 
residents of their projects were entitled 
to this special rate. The Connecticut 
commission, upon investigation, found 
that there were nine housing authori- 
ties within that state which were re- 
ceiving reduced telephone rates and 
seven were paying the full tariff. Of a 
total of 16 authorities, seven were billed 
for telephone service directly to the 
office of the United States Housing 
Authority in Boston. 

In view of this lack of uniformity, 
the Connecticut commission went over 
the law in the matter very carefully 
and arrived at the following conclusions 
which may be of value as a precedent 
in other states where the same ques- 
tion may not be settled: 


“The cost of telephone service used 
by the housing authority is not ‘the 
service ... paid for by... the state, 
county or municipal government ‘ 
without reimbursement In short, 
there is no burden imposed upon the 
taxpayer as a result of telephone serv- 
ice supplied to a housing authority. It 


seems quite clear, therefore, that hous. 
ing authorities, regarding either as 
municipal corporations or public ¢oy. 
porations functioning as political syb- 
divisions within the meaning of the 
availability clause in the tariff of the 
Southern New England Telephone Co, 
quoted above. 


“Based upon its investigation, the 
commission, therefore, finds that hous- 
ing authorities created under the gen- 
eral statutes of the state of Connecti- 
cut, receiving telephone service in this 
state from The Southern New England 
Telephone Co., are not entitled to any 
reduction in charges for telephone serv- 
ice by virtue of any provision in the 
tariff of that company on file with the 
commission and presently in force.” 


ne 


Restoration of public utility service 
in the liberated portions of the Philip- 
pine Islands is a matter of immediate 
concern to the federal government. 
Obviously acting upon suggestions from 
the Army, and the Philippine govern- 
ment, various branches of the govern- 
ment are trying to facilitate in every 
way the task of the two American 
public utility organizations principally 
involved in operating Philippine prop- 
erties, to get their systems going again, 
under satisfactory operations with 
American personnel, cooperating of 
course with the American armed forces. 

The telephone service in the Philip- 
pines, prior to Japanese conquest, was 
principally carried on by the Philippine 
Long Distance Telephone Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Associated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Its main exchange was in 
Manila and, prior to the war, it was 
serving approximately 30,000 stations 
through the Islands. Its general man- 
ager before Pearl Harbor was Col. 
J. E. H. Stevenot, who was killed while 
with MacArthur two 
Other members of the com- 


serving General 


years ago. 





(1) 
(2) 
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(4) 


space. 


of the charge. 
number. 
charges to a coin station. 
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Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 26 

The answer to this question is covered in the preface. 
The 25 per cent tax would apply on the total charge of 35 cents. 
MX is not used in announcing the call to the called station. The 
code MX should be prefixed to your order for a circuit to each inter- 
mediate operator, saying, for example, “MX (TTC).” 
The charge on the call can be transferred to his telephone in 
the Bell town if the day rate from the calling telephone to the third 
station, to which the charge is to be transferred, is 35 cents or less. 

The name of the town to which the charge is to be transferred is 
entered in the calling “Place” space and the name of the calling place 
is entered as a prefix to the calling number in the “Special Instruction” 


It is necessary to reach the third station and secure the acceptance 
In passing the call, prefix the word collect to the called 


This action is necessary as we are not permitted to transfer 


It is not an Illinois operating practice to leave an LF call order. 
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pany personnel were taken as prisoners 
by the Japs, and the home office of the 
Associated Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
a Gary organization, could not immedi- 


ately learn just how much of the | 


former personnel is still available and 
how soon it might be recruited and put 
into operation. It was thought, how- 
ever, that these survivors would be 


used as a nucleus for a first-rate organ- 


ization to resume operations. 

The extent of demolition by the re- 
treating Japs was also a big question 
mark. The Japanese have always been 


pretty thorough about sabotaging all | 


public utility installations where they 


have had to give ground. Early advices | 


indicated that the reconquest of at least 
the northern section of Manila above 
the Pasig River may have been swift 
enough to regain many of the telephone 
facilities in relatively good shape. 
Nothing was known about the fate of 
facilities on the south side of the river, 
where the desperate Japanese wantonly 
destroyed all property possible, by in- 
cendiary and demolition operations. 
Some idea, however, of how the fed- 
eral government is disposed to assist 
American companies to regain control 
of their Philippine utility properties is 
seen in the action of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission. The SEC on 


February 9 granted permission to the | 


trustees of the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. to retain Philippine subsidi- 
aries, notwithstanding the terms of the 


Holding Company Act, so that the prop- | 
erties might be rehabilitated promptly. | 


The Associated companies include 


Manila Electric Co., Escudero Electric | 


Service Co., and Associated Utilities & 


Investment Corp. Until Japanese oc- | 
cupation, Manila Electric furnished the | 


entire electric street railway and motor- 


bus service in Manila and surrounding | 
Luzon communities. The SEC said in 


its opinion: 


tepresentatives of the Philippine | 


government have expressed to us their 
deep interest in hastening the rehabili- 
tation of their industries, especially the 


immediate restoration of such necessary | 


services as electric light, power, and 
urban transportation. 

_ The trustees state that the problems 
involved in rehabilitating the Philip- 
pine properties will be substantial, not 
only in their financial and human as- 


pects, but also with respect to the rela- | 
tion of the properties to the entire | 


economy of the islands. 


In this connection the record indi- | 


cates that while Manila does not have 


sufficient funds to undertake such a | 
program on its own, its parent is cur- | 


rently in a position to furnish the nec- 
essary working capital. 


* 


It is wandering somewhat afield for | 


this Washington department to pick up 
a state court decision in Michigan; but, 
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Mes who use friction tape most call tackiness a 
“must”... They must be sure the tape will stick 
to the job. There’s no doubt about that when 


they use Gold Seal, the tape that’s coated with 
special high-adhesion compound! Gold Seal 
won't peel, dry out or ravel, either. It's a qual- 
ity product from top layer to core. For tape that 
gives a stronger, longer-lasting bond, say “Gold 
Seal”. Cellophane wrapped and boxed to stay 
fresh! Made by the makers of Diamond Seal 
Friction and Rubber Tapes which meet ASTM 
and Federal specifications... JENKINS BROS. 
(Rubber Div.) ,80 White St., New York 13,N. Y. 


JENKINS 


FRICTION * * RUBBER 








in view of the national interest in the 
so-called “Detroit tax plan,” perhaps it 
might be pardoned. The question set- 
tled by this Michigan court decision is 
one which might arise to confront any 
kind of a public utility in any state in 
the Union. 

The question is simply this: Can a 
city, by the exercise of its local tax 
power, cut in ahead of the federal gov- 
ernment by levying a city tax which 
will high-jack a local utility company’s 
surplus earnings so that there is noth- 
ing left for the federal tax collector? 

Some of the legal points concern 
statutory law in the state of Michigan; 
but the broad constitutional question 
could be equally applicable in any state. 
The case involved the Detroit Edison 
Co. and Consolidated Gas Co., against 
which the .City of Detroit levied an 
elastic city tax to collect any amount 
which the utility company might have 
to pay, otherwise, to the federal gov- 
ernment for excess profits taxes, up to 
20 per cent of gross revenues. 

Judge Joseph A. Moynihan, of the 
Wayne County Circuit Court, declared 
the tax unconstitutional for a number 
of reasons, the principal one being that 
it was not a bona fide tax to raise 
needed revenue for city purposes, but 
an attempt to use taxation as a dis- 
guise for regulation of utility rates— 
a responsibility placed by the state in 
the hands of the Michigan Public 
Service Commission. The court stated 
in part: 


Is this a tax, as defendant (city) 
contends for, or is it a regulatory 
measure, as plaintiffs (utility com- 
pany) contend? To my mind, this 
brings up the question of the position 
of our Michigan Public Service Com- 
mission, which is the regulatory body 
designated by statute for the fixing of 
reasonable rates by public service cor- 
porations, and therefore really fixes 
the income of such concerns. .. . if the 
20 per cent tax on gross revenues as 
contained in the ordinance under dis- 
cussion is valid, does it not materially 
affect the income of plaintiffs from the 
already authorized and regulated rates, 
and does not the ordinance at once 
become more of a regulatory matter 
than a tax for revenue? If this tax 
is valid constitutionally, does it not 
interfere with the fixed charges and 
rates for services made by the regu- 
latory commission? I am of the opinion 
that this must be construed in the 
light as a regulatory measure and 
attempts to assume a power which the 
legislature by express grant has not 
authorized and it invades the province 
of the state commission having in 
charge the regulation of public utilities. 
In this respect I find the ordinance de- 
fective. 
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MAJ. KENNETH F. McKITTRICK (right) is congratulated by MAJ. GEN. FRANK E. STONER, chief, 
Army Communications Service, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, after being presented with the 


Legion of Merit on January 25 in General Stoner's office, 


McKittrick Receives Citation; 
Joins Independent Group 

Kenneth F. McKittrick, Bloomington, 
Ill., was presented with the Army’s 
fourth highest decoration—the Legion 
of Merit—January 25 in Washington, 
D. C., by Maj. Gen. Frank E. Stoner, 


Chief of the Army Communications 
Service, Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer. 

After his recent medical discharge 


from the Signal Corps, in which he 
served as a major, Mr. McKittrick was 
appointed assistant general manager 
of the Wabash Telephone Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; Illinois Telephone Co., 
Jacksonville, Ill.; Illinois Valley Tele- 
phone Co., Streator, Ill.; and Automatic 
Home Telephone Co., Pontiac, IIl., with 
headquarters in Bloomington. 


He was awarded the Legion of Merit 
for ‘outstanding meritorious perform- 
ance of his duties as Officer in Charge, 
Telephone Operations Subsection, Com- 
munications Engineering Branch, Army 
Communications Service,” from August 
1, 1943, to July 6, 1944. 


“During this period,” the citation 
reads, “Major McKittrick displayed ex- 
ceptional foresight and judgment, as 
well as extraordinary energy above the 
normal call of duty and to the ultimate 
detriment of his health, in establishing 
a uniform system of controlling fixed 
Army telephone communications within 
the continental United States. As a 
direct result of his unstinted efforts and 
complete understanding of the prob- 


the Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 


lems, faster service on long distance 
calls was obtained, operating methods 
were improved, and enormous savings 
in critical material, manpower and ex- 
penditures resulted. Major McKittrick 
also developed the ‘Manual of Admin- 
istrative Procedures’ which is of revolu- 
tionary scope and simplifies complex 
fiscal procedures.” 

The presentation ceremony took place 
in General Stoner’s office in the Penta- 
gon, in the presence of Signal Corps 
officers with whom he served. 

Mr. McKittrick formerly was a traffic 
superintendent for the New York Tele 
phone Co., New York City, with which 
he was associated for 12 years before 
entering the Army in 1941. 


Vv 


Install Telephones in Old 
East Martello Fort 

Illustrative of the varied places in 
which telephone men have been asked 
to install service during the war is the 
old East Martello Fort at Key West, 
Fla. The old structure, which with the 
West Martello Fort was built in 1861 
to defend Key West from the confed- 
erate navy, houses a part of the ad- 
ministrative offices and class rooms for 
Meecham Field. 

Service is given via submarine cable 
from the Navy base 701-A PBX. The 
old walls were too thick to drill into, 
said Howard Overlin, Key West man- 
ager, but a crack was found through 
which the wires were run. 
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ySITA Committee Discusses 
RTA Bill with Persons ‘ 

A conference was held on Friday, 
February 9 at Montgomery, Ala., be- 
tween representatives of the United 
State Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion and Gordon Persons, chairman of 
the Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion and associated with Senator Lister 
Hill and others, in the drafting of the 
so-called Hill Rural Telephone Admin- 
istration (RTA) bill. It is understood 
that this conference was held with the 
approval of Senator Hill. The purpose 
of the conference was to explore the 
primary reasons of the sponsors for 
the submission of the bill and the ex- 
pected accomplishments of the bill if 
passed. It was the expectation that the 
resulting cliscussion might suggest ways 
and means by which the bill could be 
amended to assist and protect the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry to a greater 
extent than provided in the original 
draft of the bill without adversely af- 
fecting the purposes of the bill to an 
extent unacceptable to the sponsors. 

Attending the conference on behalf 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association were Executive Vice 
President Clyde S. Bailey, Washington, 
D. C.; Frank Bohn, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and Carl D. Brorein, Tampa, Fla., mem- 
bers of the USITA Rural Legislative 
Committee. Harold V. Bozell, New 
York City, third member of the com- 
mittee, was unable to attend. R. A. 
Lumpkin, chairman of the USITA 
Rural Telephone Survey Committee, 
also was in attendance. 

Mr. Persons was very courteous in 
receiving the USITA committee and 
discussing the bill with it, it is reported. 
He gave detailed information with ref- 
erence to the drafting of the bill and 
the reasons of the sponsors for sub- 
mitting it. The position of the Inde- 
pendent industry in the supplying of 
rural telephone service and the effect 
on the industry of the proposed bill 
were discussed in detail. Possible 
amendments of the bill to better ac- 
complish both the extension of rural 
telephone service and the protection of 
the Independent industry were dis- 
cussed. The committee found Mr. Per- 
sons sympathetic and favorable to con- 
sideration of such amendments as would 
substantially reduce or eliminate some 
of the more objectionable features, it is 
understood. 

This first meeting was largely of an 
exploratory nature and will be followed 
by further conferences with those in- 
terested, which the USITA committee 
trusts will result in benefits to the in- 
dustry. The Rural Legislative Commit- 
tee will present a full report to the 
association’s executive committee at its 
meeting on March 6. 
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Right now, longlife Drop Wire 
carries sound, clearly and distinctly 

. This tops in performance is one 
reason why maintenance men look 
for the famous So It means “Well 
Built” by WHITNEY BLAKE. 


THE WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


New Haven, Conn 


Well! Built wires since 1899 


























CLEARS TROUBLE IN A HURRY 


Averages $6.00 Saving Per Fault 


This easy-to-use Wheatstone Bridge 
puts its finger on faults — locates 
grounds, crosses or opens — enables 
trouble-shooters to clear lines or cables 
in minimum time. 


A recent survey among users indi- 
cates that this Test Set saves from 1 to 
8 hours in locating faults, as compared 
with other methods. In terms of man- 
hour cost of trouble-shooting, it saves 
an average of $6.00 per fault. From 
this average figure, it appears that 
after locating 21 faults the instrument 
has saved enough to pay for itself. 
After its 21st location, this test set is 
actually earning money. 


These savings, as well as the bene- 
fits of subscriber good-will are yours 
with the purchase of one of these Test 
Sets. Price is $125.00. If more infor- 
mation is required, write for Catalog 
E-53-441(1). 


A FREE HANDBOOK explaining 
methods of using this Bridge for 
locating grounds, crosses, opens and 
other faults, will be sent on request. 
Write for Note Book E-53-441 ‘‘Notes 
on Fault Location in Cables.”’ 
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1889 


ATCO 


CLiay CONDUIT 


The proved and standard 
Protection for Underground 
Telephone Cables. 


Cheapest in the long run. 
Highest quality and a full 
line of shapes. 


National Fireproofing Corp. 
202 E. Ohio Street, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 
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B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red_ cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 

















Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.- 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 





























International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 
















T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 


















Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.—Creosoted Southern Pine. 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 
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AT&T Plans New Office 
For Atlanta, Ga. 

Creation in Atlanta, Ga., of a new 
area plant office of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.’s Long Lines 
Department was announced by officials 
there on January 23. 

One of four such offices in the na- 
tion, the new office will supervise long 
lines plant activity in Georgia, North 
and South Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
most of Kentucky. Previously, this 
territory was supervised from an area 
office at St. Louis. 

Henry T. Killingsworth, who has 
been in New York as general plant 
supervisor of the Long Lines Plant 
Department, is general plant superin- 
tendent of the new office in Atlanta. 


Vv 


Associated Company Makes 
Personnel Change 

Leonard Coffee, manager San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., exchange of the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., Ltd., recently was 
promoted to the post of manager of the 
Santa Monica area for the company. 

His successor in San Bernardino is 
Elton O. Watson, formerly manager of 
the Redondo Beach area. 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


PIERCE B. FINLEY, former manager 
of the old Jasper County Telephone Co., 
Newton, IIl., died February 2 in Olney; 
Ill. He had been in poor health for the 
past two years or more, suffering from 
a complication of diseases. 

He was manager of the old Jasper 
company for several years. This com- 
pany was sold to the Standard Tele- 
phone Co., which in turn was purchased 
by the Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co. 

Besides his widow, he leaves a son 
and daughter, three brothers, one sister 
and four grandchildren. 


x * * 


HAROLD L. HUBER, 56, engineer for 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
died February 4 at his home at Man- 
hasset, Long Island, after an illness of 
several months. He was in charge of 
relations with domestic power com- 
panies and other wire-using firms at 
the time of his death. 

He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter. 


* * * 


GEORGE J. PeETTy, 75, former vice 
president and treasurer of the Pacific 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., died Febry. 
ary 6 at St. Joseph’s Hospital in Sap 
Francisco. Mr. Petty, who had beep 
with the company for 50 years before 
he retired in 1934, started as a teleg- 
rapher. 


He leaves a widow and a daughter. 


WILLIAM S. DuPIN, for 17 years 
manager at Seward, Neb., first of the 
Seward Telephone Co. and later for the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
died in Seward on February 8. For a 
number of years he had been a member 
of the city council and was a life-long 
member of the chamber of commerce, 





ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y.C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 


PLANTS AND OFFICES: 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, Ill. 











Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
* * 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 











ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








E. B. MATHEWSON COMPANY 


Original Cost Studies ¢ Continuing 

Property Record « Plant Records 

and Maps « General Engineering 
612 N. Michigen Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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Classified Section. 


Rates 10 cents per werd payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED: By telephone company 
in Middle West, experienced repairmen 
and linemen. Good salary for men who 
can qualify. Furnish full details of 
experience, draft status, etc. State 
ment of availability required. Write 
Box No. 2126, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: Telephone Accountant— 
qualified to supervise all phases of tele- 
phone accounting for Class A com- 
panies. Give full information as to age, 
experience, draft status, etc. Attach 
small photograph. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, 
Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY: An Ex-Service 
Man just released by the Signal Corps, 
wants to buy or lease an exchange. 
Would consider buying an interest. I’ve 
had plenty of experience in all phases 
of the business. Write Box No. 2142, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: 
pair up. Any lengths. 
for sale, give me list and price. Write 
Box 2140, c/o TELEPHONY. 


Lincoln 


New or used cable, 25 | 
Other material | 


POSITION WANTED: Can you use 
an Ex-Service Man? An able, resource- 
ful executive, having years of experi- 
ence? I can climb a pole too—or set 
one. Only 3 employers in 22 years, the 
Bell, an Independent and the Signal 
Corps. Available now. Write Box No. 
2141, c/o TELEPHONY. 





FOR SALE: Telephone Exchange in 
Central New York. 225 subscribers 


with receipts of approximately $9,000 
Charles 


per year. Write M. Jones, 


Berkshire, N. Y. 

















RECONDITIONED 


AUTOMATIC WALL TELEPHONES 
NO RATING REQUIRED 


NEW CABINETS 
(BLACK FLEMISH OAK) 


NEW WIRING FORMS 
NEW TERMINAL STRIPS 
NEW RECEIVER CORDS 
NEW SHELLS AND CAPS 
NEW MOUTHPIECES 


CAN BE SUPPLIED BLANKED FOR DIAL OR EQUIPPED 
WITH A.E. CO. No. 23 DIAL OR W.E. CO. No. 2-AA DIAL. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 
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Telephone Employe Met 


Celebrities in Spare Time Work 


Featured in the Chicago Times’ Betty 


Walker column is the story of the IIli- 
| nois Bell Telephone Co.’s Ruth Mc- 
| Cluskey Ruesler who probably can call 

more celebrities by their last names 

than any other woman in Chicago. She 

| was heard singing, "way back in the 
twenties by one of Ted Snyder’s scouts 
and got a job plugging his songs in her 
spare time. 


After her office hours at the tele- 


phone company, she would dash to the 


Woods Theatre building and there sing 


such popular favorites of the day as 
“IT Cried for You.” 
where she sang, Ruth met all kinds of 
stars. 


At the song shop, 


Vv 


Telephoning—An Involved 
Process in China 

Leonard Lyon’s column in the Chi- 
cago Daily News recently carried the 
following item: 


“Brooks Atkinson, the drama critic 
who became a war correspondent, re- 
cently returned from Chungking. He 
learned to speak a bit of Chinese but 
not enough, of course, to dispense with 
the translating services of one of his 
houseboys. This houseboy answered the 
telephone at Mr. Atkinson’s quarters. 

“‘Telephone-answering is an involved 
process in China, with delicate adher- 
ence to certain niceties and the delay 
of the blunt question ‘Who’s calling?’ 
For to supply one’s name first, in a 
telephone conversation in China, means 
loss of face. 

“One day the houseboy answered the 
telephone . . . talked for 20 minutes 

. and hung up. ‘Wrong number,’ he 


explained.” 
Vv 


Missouri Company Sold 

W. R. Trowbridge, owner of the Ava 
(Mo.) Standard Telephone Exchange, 
has purchased the Mansfield (Mo.) 
Telephone Co. from Mrs. Florence E. 
Livingston. The Mansfield company was 
owned by the Livingston family for 
more than 30 years. 


Vv 


Farmers Limit Calls 

Two Fayette County (Ohio) Farm 
Bureau Councils have voted to limit 
telephone conversations on rural party 
lines to five minutes. The motion was 
made by Mrs. Edgar Coil, farm wife. 


Vv 


| Oklahoma Exchange Purchased 


Dwight Worthen recently purchased 


| the Claud McAllister Telephone Co., 


Vinson, Okla., from Mrs. Claud Mc- 
Allister, owner. The exchange has 
about 100 telephones. 
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THIS MAN 


wants to help you make your 
postwar plans. He isa NORTH 
Engineer with a full knowl- 
edge of your Telephone 
Exchange problems and how 
NORTH ALL-RELAY Dial 
Automatic Telephone Equip- 
ment can solve them for the 
new era ahead. Write 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. « Galion, Ohio 
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